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770 ONE JUNE MORNING, ETC. 


ONE JUNE MORNING. 


I’m thinking now of a time, my friend — 
How, many summers ago ? 

In the morning’s dewy prime, my friend, 
The June’s young glow. 

That morn when I and the girl that died, 

Happy-hearted, rote see 

Sat side by side, sat side by side, 
And whispered low. 


Oh, those young June days! 
God never made aught so rare ; 
Glamor of silvern haze, 
Fragrance in earth and air ; 
Each bird a fountain of praise, 
Each flower a pray’r. 
And those hearts of ours, those hearts of ours ! 
They were. gladder than birds, they were 
sweeter than flowers ; 
God looked not down that summer day 
On aught so tender and pure as they. 


O’er her work my darling bent, 
Lowly, lowly ; 
Waited while the minutes went, 
‘ Slowly, slowiy. ’ 
Ah, she knew I loved her well — 
Knew I had a tale to tell 
In her pinky ear. 
Why, ah why, are lovers shy, 
When maidens wait with downcast eye, 
And none is near ? 


Ah, yes, there was not a thing but knew: 
The harebell tinkled its bell of blue, 
And looked away ; 
But the saucy thrush on the bough that swung, 
Boldly he stared, and archly sung, 
And babbled the tale with wanton tongue 
To every bird on the spray. 


At length they came, a word or two — 
Simple words — 


Which none o’erheard but a bird or two — |* 


Flowers and birds. 
Slowly my darling raised her head ; 
Never a word the sweet lips said, 
But the flower-cheeks blossomed a riper red, 
And the lashes were bright and a-tremble 
with tears, 
As two young souls in a long kiss met — 
A kiss whose melody haunts me yet 
Through all the years, 


And then, from his nest hard by, 
A lark upsprung, 
And quivered into the sky, 
And sung —and om 
The noisiest babbler held his breath, 
And the wind and the trees stood still as death, 
To list to the rapture deep and strong 
Of that skylark’s song. - 


Ah me, that strain, that trancéd strain ! 
It shivered and died and shrilled again, 
In yearning and bliss and exquisite pain ; 
It pierced my heart, it stung my brain, 





It waked the tears like summer rain, 
It made me long to die, . 
Her hand to the-last held fond and fast, 
And my rapt face turned to the sky. 


I heard the lark sing yesterday ; 
From his grassy nest roe | by, 

He quivered away in the morning grey, 
And lost himself in the sky. 

He sang once more that self-same air ; 

But, ah, for the rapture, the vast despair, 

The passionate pain ! it had passed from there ; 
His heart was sere and dry. 

He never will sing again, ah no! 

As he sung in that summer of long ago. 


For the world grows old, grows old, my friend, 

And the Junes have turned so cold, my friend, 

And there lingers a smell of mould, my friend, 
And rotting leaves ; 

And he thinks of those days of gold, my friend, 
And grieves, and grieves. 


Ah, never again will he sing such a strain 
Of passionate strength and glow, 
.As the strain he sung when we both were 
young — ; 
How many summers ago? 
As the strain he sung in the blithe Junetide, 
When I and my darling sat side by side, 
I and the dear little heart that died — 
How many summers ago ? 
Ah, fifty summers ago, my friend, 
Fifty summers ago ! 
Good Words. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


- 


“HIE UPON HIELANDS.” 


HIE upon Hielands, 
And low upon Tay, 
Bonnie George Campbell _ 
Rade out on a day. 
Saddled and bridle 
And gallant rade he; 
Hame cam’ his gude horse, 
But never cam’ he! 


Out cam’ his auld mither, 
Greeting fu’ sair ; 

And out cam’ his bonnie bride 
Rivin’ her hair. 

Saddled and bridled 
And booted rade he ; 

Toom hame cam’ the saddle [empty], 
But never cam’ he! 


“My meadow lies green, 
And my corn is unshorn ; 
My barn is to big [build], 
And my babie’s unborn.” 
Saddled and bridled 
And booted rade he ; 
Toom hame cam’ the saddle, 
But never cam’ he ! 





Early Scottish Poetry. © 
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FINLAY’S HISTORY OF THE SERVITUDE OF GREECE, 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
FINLAY’S HISTORY OF THE SERVITUDE 
OF GREECE.* 

In November 1823, two years after the 
outbreak of the Greek rebellion and four 
years before the battle of Navarino, the 
island of Cephalonia, which was then 
under British protection, was the gather- 
ing-place for a motley company of Philhel- 
lenes. There was Lord Byron, just arrived 
from Italy, helping the insurgents freely 
both with money and with counsel ; there 
were officers from Germany, doctors from 
Englahd, and financial agents from Greece 
eager to negotiate a loan on behalf of the 
new State. To them entered, after a six 
weeks’ voyage from Venice to Zante, a 
young Scotchman — Scotch by extraction, 
though English by the accident of birth — 
who, in the course of his studies for the bar, 
had resided for some time at Géttingen, 
and there, while intending to read Roman 
law, had been secretly and almost uncon- 
sciously falling in love with Greek liberty. 
The magnetic influence of Philhellenism 
was all over Europe in that year, in the 
class-rooms at Géttengen as well as in 
Lord Byron’s palazzo; and this young 
law-student, though his favorite study 
seems to have been rather political econ- 
omy than the classics, had felt it too, and, 
drawn by its subtle attraction, found him- 
self one of that strangely assorted group 
in the island of Cephalonia. His name 
was George Finlay, and he was destined 
not to win fame or fortune in the Parlia- 
ment House of Edinburgh, nor yet to dis- 
tinguish himself by any dashing exploits in 
the war of independence, but to make 
a contribution of lasting value to literature, 
as the cold, learned, slightly sarcastic his- 
torian of the Hellenic nation under foreign 
domination. 

Sir Charles Napier, the future con- 
queror of Scinde, was then British resi- 
dent, in other words virtually governor, in 
Cephalonia. Individually he was friendly 
to the cause of Greek liberation; but cer- 
tain proprieties had to be observed towards 
an allied and friendly government like 


* A History of Greece from the Conquest by the 
Romans to the Close of the War of Independence. 
By Georce Fintay. Seven vols. 8vo. Republished 
by the Clarendon Press. Oxford: 1877. 
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that of the Sublime Porte. Moreover, 
there was over Napier a somewhat des- 
potic lord high commissioner, Sir Thomas 
Maitland, otherwise called King Tom, 
who was very much disposed to insist that 
these proprieties should not be violated, 
and who was by no means certain not to 
make his authority felt even by Lord By- 
ron himself. So, as an offering to Neme- 
sis, the German officers and young Finlay 
were ordered to quit the island in the same 
boat which had brought the Greek depu- 
ties, intent on the negotiation of their loan. 
A terrific storm arose just as the boat, in 
the thick November night, was leaving the 
port of Argostoli, the capital of .Cephalo- 
nia. Fortunately the boatmen, who were 
timid sailors, put back to another Cepha- 
lonian creek for safety. When day dawned 
amidst torrents of rain, Finlay saw on the 
shore the figure of Napier mounted on 
horseback and muffled in a shaggy Suliote 
capote. He had passed the night in an 
agony of apprehension lest the boat sent off 
by his orders should have gone down in 
that terrible storm, as she certainly must 
have done had she held on her course for 
Zante. “Now,” he shouted to them 
through the buffets of the tempest, “ you 
may bring back your boat to Argostoli, and 
I shall go to bed.” In a couple of days 
the wind abated, and Finlay, with his port- 
manteau, but without a servant, and with 
a very scanty knowledge of any of the lan- 
guages spoken in the country, was landed 
on the shore of Greece. 

The thirteen months which he spent in 
Greece from November 1823 to December 
1824 were chiefly important by reason of 
two friendships which he formed. At 
Athens he met Frank Abney Hastings, to 
whom he became warmly attached, whose 
fortunes he followed in the war of liber- 
ation, and who is almost the only one of 
the Philhellene leaders of whom he speaks 
in terms of unqualified praise. At Misso- 
longhi, where he spent two months, he was 
in almost daily companionship with Lord: 
Byron, who was then drilling his little band 
of Suliotes, endeavoring to reconcile the 
discordant factions of Mavrocordatos and 
Odysseus, and directing the repair of the 
fortifications of Missolonghi. Finlay 
quotes with a little inward chuckle the 
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remark made by Mr. Parry in his “ Last 
Days of Lord Byron,” that the poet 
“wasted too much of his time in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Finlay and such light and 
frivolous persons.” From Finlay’s his- 
tory of this period it appears that already 
during the few months of Lord Byron’s 
connection with the cause of the Greeks 
he had suffered considerable disenchant- 
ment as to the character of, the insurgent 
leaders, though he still admired the brave 
and independent spirit of the people. One 
chief urgently invited his lordship to Sala- 
mis. Another chief told him he would 
be of no use anywhere but in the island of 
Hydra. A third was sure that Greece 
would be ruined unless he remained at 
Missolonghi. A fourth, more plain-spoken, 
was sure that Greece would be saved if 
Lord Byron would lend him a thousand 
pounds. The poet himself wrote to a 
friend: “Of the Greeks I can’t say much 
good hitherto, and I do not like to speak 
ill of them, though they do of each other.” 

At what time the same feeling of disen- 
chantment crept over Finlay himself it 
would be difficult to say. He sometimes 
writes as if he had shared it with Byron at 
the very outset of his own career; but 
when we look at the story of his life we 
feel that this can hardly have been so. 
Having sickened with fever, he left Greece 
in December 1824, passed the summer and 
winter of 1825 in Scotland, and resumed 
his training for the Scottish bar. An in- 
vitation, however, from his friend Hast- 
ings to go out with him to Greece in his 
steamer the .“Kartereia” (“ Persever- 
ance ”) decided him finally to relinquish 
the legal profession and to devote his ener- 
gies to the great work of assisting in the 
liberation of Greece. Surely he must have 
been still a Philhellene when he took this 
resolution, however the chagrins and dis- 
appointments of later life may have been 
read into the history of his youth when he 
surveyed it after an interval of nearly forty 
years. 

As to Finlay’s share in the dangers and 
glories of Captain Hastings’s expedition to 
Greece he is modestly silent. When it 
was ended, and when Greece was recog- 
nized as an independent State, he resolved 
to settle in the country. 


I believed [he says] that its many advan- 
tages would enable the Greeks to show the 
world that an unlimited command of unculti- 


vated soil in the Old World is just as much © 


an element of national prosperity as in the 
New World. I hoped to aid in putting Greece 
into the road that leads to a rapid increase of 
production, population, and material improve- 
ment. I purchasgd a landed estate in Attica 
when the Turks were allowed to sell their 
property, and when at last (after a long period 
of hope deferred) order seemed to be estab- 
lished under King Otho, I engaged in farm- 
ing, and endeavored to improve my property. 
I lost my money and my labor, but I learned 
how the system of tenths has produced a state 
of society, and habits of cultivation, against 
which one man can do nothing. I did not 
feel any disposition to farm tenths, and buy up 
agricultural produce by advances to the peas- 
antry, which are the only means of carrying on 
farming operations with profit at any distance 
from the sea. 


In the year 1850, Finlay’s name was 
brought somewhat prominently before the 
world, the high-handed proceedings of 
Lord Palmerston against Greece being 
partly founded upon a long-standing claim 
of our historian against the government at 
Athens. A portion of this land had been 
enclosed by King Otho in his garden, and it 
was impossible to obtain redress for this in- 
justice in the Greek courts of law. At the 
same time, M. Pacifico, an English sub- 
ject, “ whose name was curiously inappro- 
priate to the manner of his sole appearance 
in history,” set up aclaim for compensa- 
tion for injuries done to his property by a 
mob against which the police had failed to 
protect him. Eventually, after the appear- 
ance of some British ships of war in the 
Greek waters, the affair was settled by 
Mr. Finlay’s receiving 1,200/. compensa- 
tion and M. Pacifico about 5,300/. The 
whole affair would have sunk into oblivion 
but for the memorable “ Pacifico debate ” 
on the policy of Lord Palmerston, in which 
‘Sir Robert Peel uttered his last words in 
Parliament. 

From 1843 to 1861 Finlay was engaged 
in publishing the successive volumes of 
his “History of the Greeks under For- 
eign Domination, and of the Greek Rev- 
olution.” From 1864 to 1870 he was the 





correspondent of the Z7mes at Athens, 
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and at various periods, from 1842 onwards, 
he contributed articles to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the Saturday Review, and 
other periodicals. He does not appear to 
have visited England later than 1854. 
He died at Athens on the twenty-sixth of 
January, 1876, having just completed his 
seventy-sixth year. 

The whole series of his historical works, 
which had been revised by him in 1863, 
and subsequently continued in manuscript 
to 1864, has now been republished by the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
The task of editing them has been en- 
trusted to the Rev. H. F. Tozer, author 
of “ Researches in the Highlands of Tur- 


- key,” and one of the very few men compe- 


tent to correct even Finlay’s statements 
with reference to the ethnography of the 
district between the Adriatic and the 
fEgean. The editor’s work hus been thor- 
oughly well done, and the whole book is 
one of which English scholarship may be 
justly proud. We regret that the few 
illustrations and yet fewer maps which 
appeared in the original work have beer 
entirely withdrawn from this edition. We 
would rather have seen the number of the 
latter greatly augmented. Few authors 
require from their reader more constant 
reference to a good map than Finlay ; and 
just now a map illustrating the geograph- 
ical distribution of Ottomans, Slavonians, 
Greeks, and Albanians, in the country 
which it is the fashion to call “the Balkan 
Peninsula,” would have been as useful as 
the celebrated map annexed by General 
Ignatieff to the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Finlay’s own estimate of the future suc- 
cess of his works was far too desponding. 
We quote a few more sentences from the 
autobiographical fragment from which we 
have already made some extracts : — 


When ‘I had wasted in farming as much 
money as I possessed, I turned my attention 
to study, and planned writing a true history of 
the Greek Revolution in such a way as to ex- 
hibit the condition of the people. I wished 
to make it useful to those who come after us. 
It grew gradually into the history of Greece 
under foreign domination and the history of 
the Greek Revolution. I have hardly been 
more successful in my writings than in my 
farming. I fear I may say, — 





I am one the more 

To baffled millions who have gone before. 
I am declining into the vale of years, and 
there is now nothing left for me but to walk 
along calmly and quietly. Declining health 
as well as age have deprived me of energy not 
less than activity, and I trifle away my hours 
in my library. 


But already this melancholy verdict upon’ 
the fruit of his literary labors has been 
reversed in his favor by the scholars of 
Germany as well as of England. Till 
Finlay wrote, it might fairly be objected 
to the historical students, at any rate of 
our own country, that they showed a 
strange inequality of interest in the for- 
tunes of the Hellenic people at different 
epochs of their existence. “ Of all Greek 
history,” it might be said, “previous to 
the battle of Chzronea, you are deter- 
mined to know, if possible, more than the 
Greeks themselves. To throw a fresh 
light on the ethnic affinities of the Dolopes 
or the Leleges, has been considered occu- 
pation enough for a lifetime. Whole trea- 
tises have been written on the order of 
the Dionysiac festivals and the names of 
the Athenian months. The sixth-form 
boy at a public school has known more 
about the Peace of Antalcidas than about 
the Peace of Westphalia, about the expe- 
dition to Syracuse than about the Ameri- 
can War of Independence. And yet, like 
fair-weather friends, you have been con- 
tent to drop the acquaintance of this mar- 
vellous Hellenic nation as soon as their 
fortunes declined. You knew, indeed, 
just so much of later Grecian history as 
enabled you to follow with your fickle 
applause the conquering fortunes of Rome, 
but then the knowledge of the average 
English student came to an end. The 
inner life, and most of the external vicissi- 
tudes also of the Greek race, from Sulla’s 
sack of Athens to Byron’s landing at 
Missolonghi, have been a sealed book to 
most of you.” 

From this reproach Finlay’s labors have 
rescued the scholarship of our country. 
Like a romantic wooer, he devotes himself 
to Hellas precisely when she becomes 
portionless. He asks himself, as each 
succeeding wave of conquest sweeps 
over eastern Europe, “ How fared it with 
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the Greeks under these new masters?” 
The effects upon them of the domination 
of Rome, of Constantinople, of the cru- 
saders, of the Venetians, of the Turks are 
discussed with unwearied patience and 
industry, with the learning which is attaina- 
ble by a man who has not the social attrac- 
tions of a great capital to divert his atten- 
tion, and with a bias towards the economic 
and juristic aspects of history, which is no 
doubt due to his early studies at Edin- 
burgh and at Gottingen. 

For more than a thousand years the 
stream of Finlay’s narrative runs parallel 
to that of Gibbon, and strenuously as he 
himself would have deprecated any appear- 
ance of rivalry with the great historian, it 
is impossible not to compare them. The 
two works are not only unlike; they are 
almost complementary one to another. 
Gibbon’s conception and arrangement of 
his history are essentially artistic. Finlay 
seems scarcely to apprehend that a good 
history is a work of art atall. Each one 
of Gibbon’s chapters, as a rule, is complete 
in itself, and has an epic unity of subject. 
Finlay’s chapters are often mere lengths 
cut out of his volume, and might be made 
twice as long or half as long without affect- 
ing the internal arrangement of the book. 
Gibbon’s narrative, whenever he has to do 
with action, is concise, rapid, and spirited. 
There is life and color in every page, 
and the reader, even when most provoked 
by the affectation of the style, still follows 
the author and wants to hear the end of 
his story. Finlay’s historical narrative, 
we must admit, is too often heavy. He 
does not make his reader feel with suf- 
ficient vividness the personality of the 
actors, or the features of the landscape 
through which they are moving. Abstracts 
of campaigns are with him, as with so 
many others of his brethren of the craft, 
too often but an opiate. But on the oth- 
er hand, in that far more important part 
of the historian’s office, the enquiry into 
the internal condition of a people, their 
institutions, their social relations, and 
their domestic life, he is, we think, decid- 
edly superior to Gibbon. We miss the 
element of human sympathy in the imperial 
panorama. Finlay, on the other hand, 
writes of the inner history of the Greek 
nations and of the nations by which its 
fate was moulded, out of the fulness both 
of knowledge and of interest. His studies 
in jurisprudence and political economy 
enable him to tread with firmer step than 
Gibbon through the obscurities of bygone 
systems of law and finance, and it is 
astonishing how even his cold, unpictur- 





esque style changes when he begins to. 
describe the details of daily life, for in-': 
ance, of the sailors of Hydra or the moun- 
taineers of Suli. 

Again, Gibbon’s often enigmatic brevity 
contrasts as sharply as possible with Fin- 
lay’s anxious elaboration of his mean- 
ing. The latter often tells his reader 
the same thing three times over; but 
sometimes the former only half tells it to 
him, and of the two errors we must hold 
the last to be the greater. Finlay, we be- 
lieve, always uses the original authorities 
at first hand. Gibbon obviously avails 
himself — it is true with wonderful instinct 
in the choice of his guides — of the labors 
of the great scholars of last century, of 
Tillemont, D’Herbelot, De Guignes, Du- 
cange. Gibbon is always polished, Finlay 
is always thorough. The one wrote a 
chapter on the legislation of Justinian, 
which held its place for more than half a 
century as the best popular introduction 
to the study of Roman law; the other has 
thrown in as a mere appendix to his first ° 
volume a short treatise on the monetary 
system of imperial Rome, which is referred 
to as an authority by the experts in the 
coin-room of the British Museum. The 
art of history finds incomparably its best 
exponent in Gibbon; the science of his- 
tory is, we venture to think, more worth- 
ily treated by Finlay. 

The absence of this artistic element is 
most observable in’the first volume, which 
is, as the editor remarks, rather a “ series 
of essays on subjects connected with the 
history of the Eastern Roman Empire at 
various periods,” than a continuous narra- 
tive. From an artistic point of view we 
think this manner of commencing the 
history is a mistake. Even at the risk 
of telling a twice-told tale, it would 
have been better to begin the story of 
Greece in her subjection by a few strik- 
ing pictures of her fall. The last flicker 
of independence in the Achaian league, 
the lives of the patriot statesmen, Aratus 
and Philopcemen, Flamininus at the Isth- 
mian games proclaiming the liberation of 
Greece amid the silence, the bewilder- 
ment, and then the enthusiastic shouts 
of the assembled multitude, the bold 
words of Lycortas to the Roman ambas- 
sadors, the sack of Corinth, and Mummius 
Faggling over the freight of his cargo of 
statues —though these are old stories, 
we might well have heard them once 
again before tracing the sad and unevent- 
ful path along which Greece, led by 
imperious Rome, walked down into wretch- 
edness. 
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This, however, is but an objection to 
the form of the work. There can be no 
doubt that the substance of the first vol- 
ume is of the highest value, worthy, as we 
think, to rank with the social political dis- 
quisitions of Guizot and De Tocqueville. 
The author first shows us the Greek as he 
was when the Macedonian conquests 
had made his magne? and his religion 
supreme in the East. Demoralized he 
was certainly by the enormous opportuni- 
ties for the acquisjtion of wealth which 
were thus suddenly opened out before him, 
by the weakening of the bonds of public 
opinion, and 7 the decay of his ancestral 
faith. But at least it may be said that the 
Greek was not more demoralized by his 
two centuries of ascendency than the 
Roman at the end of half that period, and 
that the corruption of Rome pervaded all 
classes from the highest to the lowest, 
while that of Greece left the middle and 
lower classes comparatively unpolluted. 
Perhaps, as our author contends, the re- 
pulsive pictures drawn by the Roman 
satirists of the “Graeculus esuriens,” ap- 
plied rather to the inhabitants of the Hel- 
lenized cities of Asia and Egypt than to 
the dwellers in Hellas proper. The latter 


were sufferers rather than gainers by the} u 


great triumphs of their race, which drew 
off all the best talent of the nation into the 
service of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cidz, while the great influx of wealth made 
it harder both for the smaller states politi- 
cally, and for the smaller landowners so- 
cially, to maintain their old position. 
Continental Greece, side by side with these 
vast and sumptuous monarchies, was like 
a man of moderate fortune whose wife’s 
relations have suddenly become million- 
naires, All the old notions of what con- 
stitutes comfort and what is luxury  geyd 
become obsolete, and he is lucky if he is 
not half ruined by the vain endeavors of 
his children and his servants to rival the 
magnificence of the kindred house. 

Upon this state of things supervened 
the ‘Roman conquest of Greece, which 
may be said roughly to have occupied a 
little more than a hundred years, from 
Flamininus to Sulla (B.c. 197-86). We 
think that Finlay scarcely does justice to 
the equitable and even friendly spirit in 
which the Romans first approached the 
land which they looked upon as 


Mother of arts as once of arms, 


Mommsen, in his slashing way, says: * 


* Hist. of Rome, vol. ii., pp. 251-2. Dickson’s 
Translation. 
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“It is only contemptible disingenuousness 
or weakly sentimentality which can fail to 
perceive that the Romans were entirely in 
earnest in the liberation of Greece; and 
the reason why the plan so nobly projected 
resulted in so wretched a failure is to be 
sought only in the complete moral and 
political disorganization of the Hellenic 
nation.” But true as we believe this to 
be of the earlier transactions between the 
two countries, no one will deny that, two 
or three o> later, Rome laid a 
heavy and a cruel hand on her Hellenic 
sister. Especially does this stigma rest 
on Sulla, whose spite against Athens seems 
to have in it something vulgar. and per- 
sonal, as if the Attic gibe, “ Sulla’s face is 
a ager J sprinkled with meal,” was the 
cause of his vengeance, rather than the 
alliance concluded with Rome’s great ene- 
my, Mithridates. The wounds which he 
and his Pontic antagonist between them 
inflicted on the unhappy country were deep 
and permanent. It is perhaps chiefly to 
this period that we must ascribe the devas- 
tations which called forth the well-known 
remark of Cicero’s correspondent, Sul- 
picius, as to the desolate condition of 
fEgina, Megara, Corinth, and the Pire- 


When the world was conquered, and 
Rome began to turn her sword against 
herself, the course of events was still dis- 
astrous for Greece, which was for a time, 
like Belgium, the cockpit of Europe. 
Pharsalia, Philippi, Actium, every piece in 
that great trilogy was played upon what 
was now virtual 4 Hellenic soil or in Hel- 
lenic waters, and we need not enquire at 
whose expense the performance was put 
upon the stage. 

Throughout these dissertations Finlay 
plays the part of advocatus diaboli against 
the Roman ruler. Heshows us the darker 
side of the character of the patriot Brutus, 
insisting on his forty-eight per cent. from 
the men of the Cyprian Salamis. He 
brings before us Caius Antonius, for his 
rapacity in Macedonia banished to Cephal- 
lenia, yet there comporting himself as if 
the whole island were his slave plantation. 
He charges the Romans with having been 
the great squanderers of the capital of the 
ancient world. - He points out how the 
hoards of the Syrian, Egyptian, and Per- 
gamene dynasties vanished in their avari- 
cious grasp, how they destroyed cities, 
vineyards, and olive-yards in Greece, and 
contributed, practically, nothing —a tem- 
ple perhaps here, a hippodrome there, but 
nothing worthy of the revenues which the 
m the province,,nothing whic 
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really replaced the ruin that they had 
caused. He is right probably as to the 
countries at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean ; but in Britain, Gaul, and Spain, 
the Romans present themselves under a 
totally different aspect, as the great road- 
makers, the great city-builders, the great 
' sowers and planters of the land. Here, at 
least, instead of squandering capital, they 
created it, and it may be said that the 
barbarian monarchies of medieval Europe 
lived for centuries on the capital which 
Rome had bequeathed to them. But the 
fiscal administration of the Roman Empire 
deserved 2ll the opprobrium with which 
Finlay covers it. The tax-gatherer paved 
the way for the usurer — who, as we have 
seen, thought forty-eight per cent. a reason- 
able rate to charge for his advances — and 
these two between them even more than 
the barbarian ruined the empire. Finlay 
considers that Greece reached her lowest 
point of misery and depopulation about 
the time of Vespasian. That distinguished 
Philhellene, Hadrian, adorned the cities of 
Greece with temples, baths, and libraries, 
_and enriched the country with baths and 
aqueducts. As he alse remitted the ac- 
cumulated arrears of taxation, his reign 
was the commencement of better times 
for the country. But, notwithstanding this 
improvement, our author emphatically 
traverses, on behalf of his clients, Gib- 
bon’s celebrated assertion: that if a man 
were called on to fix the period in the his- 
tory of the world during which the condi- 
tion of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous, he would without hesita- 
tion name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to that of Commodus. 
Three events of primary importance for 
the Eastern populations occurred in the 
third and fourth centuries of the Christian 
era. They were, the edict of Caracalla, 
A.D. 211-217, conferring the full right of 
‘citizenship on all free provincials, of what- 
ever nationality, within the Roman Em- 
pire; the foundation of Constantinople, 
A.D. 330; and the protection and adoption 
of Christianity by the State, A.D. 313-380. 
The first of these changes probably im- 
proved the condition of the Hellenic peo- 
ple; but the true history of the edict, its 
causes and effects, has yet to be written, 
and Finlay evidently wavers in his esti- 
mate of the results which flowed from it. 
Constantinople, though it long struggled to 
preserve its Roman character, was bound 
to fall more and more under Greek in- 
fluence as time rolled on, and was undoubt- 
edly the chief fulcrum by which the whole 
Greek-speaking nationality raised itself 
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from a position of dependence into one of 
privilege and ascendency. 

Christianity, eagerly embraced by the 
great mass of the Hellenes, had even a 
more powerful! effect in raising them to 
the highest place in the Eastern Empire. 
The holy books of the new faith were 
written in the Greek tongue; Greek phi- 
losophy helped to mould the new theology ; 
the controversies of the fourth century 
found their best, sometimes their only, 
expression in Greek .terms; most of the 
great disputants in that age of world-wide 
polemic, -Athanasius and Basil, the two 
Gregories, Chrysostom and Cyril, were 
Greeks in language and in feeling. From 
such an atmosphere, at once HeHenic and 
ecclesiastical, emerged that institution 
which has so mighty an influence even on 
the politics of our own day, the Orthodox 
Greek Church. There is a peculiar sig- 
nificance in the names, Orthodox and 
Catholic, by which the two great Churches 
of the East and of the West have ever 
loved to designate themselves. Of course 
each church is in its own esteem both 
Orthodox and Catholic; but the Church 
which, from its seat in Rome, was to go 
forth and conquer a wider domain than the 
Czsars governed, chose the title which 
pointed to vast territorial extension, 
while the church which identified itself so 
closely with the Hellenic nationality that, 
but for its almost accidental conquest of 
the Russian people, it would have been 
now limited to the shores of the A2gean, 
cherished the name, symbol of many a hot 
day of victorious word-splitting in many an 
angry council — Orthodoxy. Against the 
Arianism of Roman emperors like Con- 
stantius and Valens, against the Arianism 
of Teutonic invaders like Theodoric and 
Genseric, this spirit of Greek orthodoxy, 
with perhaps unconscious patriotism, as- 
serted itself. Unfortunately both for her- 
self and the empire, the Orthodox Church 
clung even too closely to the Greek nation- 
ality. She saw with too great equanimity 
the Armenian sundering himself from her 
communion on one side of the great 
christological controversy, and the Nes- 
torian of Mesopotamia on the other. In 
Finlay’s words, “as soon as any question 
arose, the Greek clergy, from their alliance 
with the State and their possession of the 
ecclesiastical revenues of the Church, were 
sure of being orthodox, and the provincial 
clergy were in constant danger of being 
regarded as heterodox merely because 
they were not Greeks.” There can be no 
doubt that this narrow, national, un-catholic 
spirit on the part of the Orthodox Church 
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repared the way for the Mohammedan 
invader in Egypt and Syria. On the other 
hand it created a sort of new enlarged 
Greek nationality, founded on religion and 
extending from Trebizond to Dalmatia, 
and in the decay of the old Roman tradi- 
tions it gave a new bond of cohesion to 
what was left of the Eastern Empire. 

Side by side with the Orthodox Church 
snbsisted. for two hundred years the pale 
ghosts of her once mighty rivals, the 
schools of the philosophers. In reading 
Finiay’s aceount of Athens in the sixth cen- 
tury, we feel that we are indeed looking for 
the last time on the face, faded, but not 
utterly changed, of classical antiquity. 
The Academy, the’ Lyceum, and the Porch 
were still open to students. The garden 
of Epicurus had perhaps ceased to attract 
its votaries. : 


Athens was not then a rude provincial town. 
It was still a literary capital, frequented by the 
aristocratic portion of society in the Eastern 
Empire, where Hellenic literature was culti- 
vated, and the doctrines of Plato were taught ; 
and it is not improbable that in elegance it 
rivalled Constantinople, however inferior it 
may have been in luxury. 

At Athens the philosophers distinguished 
themselves by purity of morals; and the 
Christians would have been ashamed, in their 
presence, of the exhibition of tumult and 
simony which disgraced the ecclesiastical elec- 

_tions of Rome, Alexandria, and Constanti- 
nople. At the same time the spirit of Chris- 
tianity had penetrated into heathenism, which 
had become virtuous and unobtrusive as well 
as mild and timid. The habits of Athenian 
society were soft and humane ; the wealthy lived 
in palaces and purchased libraries, Many 
philosophers, like Proclus, enjoyed ample rev- 
enues, and perhaps, like him, received rich 
legacies. Ladies wore dresses of silk em- 
broidered with gold. Both sexes delighted in 
boots of thick silk, ornamented with tassels of 
gold fringe. The luxurious drank wine of 
Rhodes, Cnidos, or Thasos, as we find attested 
by the inscribed handles of broken amphorze 
still scattered in the fields around the modern 
city... . At last, in the year 529, Justinian 
confiscated all the funds devoted to philosophic 
instruction at Athens, closed the schools, and 
seized the endowments of the academy of 
Plato, which had maintained an uninterrupted 
succession of teachers for nearly nine hundred 
years, (Vol.i., pp. 278, 285, 287.) ° 


The emperor Justinian, who closed the 
schools of the philosophers at Athens, was 
also, little as he imagined or intended it, a 
powerful agent in preparing the triumph of 
Islam, and so in transferring the whole of 
the primeval world of civilization from the 
Hellenic to the Semitic intellect. His con- 
quest of the Vandal kingdom in Africa 





destroyed what might have been a power- 
ful barrier against Mohammedan invasion. 
His wasteful though brilliant reign ex- 
hausted the resources of the empire. His 
religious bigotry sowed disaffection in the 
plains of Syria and the mountains of Kur- 
distan, and, strange to say, one of his most 
statesmanlike projects —that of divertin 

the silk trade with China from its ol 

course through Persia to a new route by 
Arabia and the Red Sea —failing in its 
immediate end, caused a stir and a throb 
of new life through the long-slumbering 
Saracen race, which probably had some 
share in kindling the mystic enthusiasm of 
Mohammed. Six years after the death of 
Justinian, was born, A.D. 571, the camel- 
driver, the son of Abdallah, whose succes- 
sors were to rule over all and more than 


all the kingdoms which had formed the* 


empire of Alexander. A lifetime passes, 
and we find ourselves spectators of that 
strange death-grapple between the relig- 
ions of Jesus, of Zoroaster, and of Mo- 
hammed, which signalized the'era of Herac- 
lius. That great though unsymmetrical 
man conducted seven campaigns in the 
heart of Persia to a successful issue, and 
so accomplished what Crassus, Valerian, 
and Julian had attempted in vain—the 
humiliation and virtual subjugation.of the 
Partho-Persian monarchy. But he con- 
quered not for himself. The very year of 
his first campaign was that memorable 
Hegira of Mohammed from which one 
hundred and ninety millions of the human 
race still date as the beginning of their 
history. In 629 Heraclius visited Jerusa- 
lem in great pomp, and restored to its 
place the holy cross recovered from Per- 
sia, where, like the ark of Israel, it had 
been prisoner for many-years in the hands 
of the idolaters. Only six years after this 
the Roman Augustus, flying before the 
ragged troops of Abu Obeidah Ebn Je- 
rahh and Khaled the Sword of God, was 
quitting Syria in despair, taking the holy 
cross with him. He had had three years 
of war with the lately despised Saracens, 
war in which every battle had been a de- 
feat, and every siege a surrender. His 
parting words, “Vale Syria et ultimum 
vale,” ring like that cry, “ Rail up the map 
of Europe,” which the news of Austerlitz 
forced from the breaking heart of William 
Pitt. 

It is said that a prophecy had been cur- 
rent for some time, towards the end of the 
sixth century, that a circumcised people 
would overturn the Roman Empire, that it 
was understood to refer to the Jews, and 
had quickened the pious zeal of Heraclius 
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and his predecessor, Phocas, in the exter- 
mination or the baptism of the Hebrews. 
We, looking backward over the past, know 
that it was not from the race of Isaac, but 
from that of Ishmael, that “the destined 
destroyer would come.” We also know — 
what our ancestors. in the Middle Ages 
hardly appreciated — how vast an inter- 
space, ethnologically speaking, separated 
the Turanian sons of Othman, who actu- 
ally destroyed the Roman Empire, from the 
Semitic Saracens, who for so long time 
threatened it. We are apt, however, to 
foreshorten somewhat too boldly the dis- 
tance of time which intervened between 
the first struggles of the Eastern Empire 
with Islam a the final consummation of 
those struggles in the fall of Constantino- 
le. Heraclius uttered his “ Farewell, a 
ong farewell,” to Syria in the year 637. 
Before the end of the seventh century, 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Cyrene, 
Carthage, had all fallen into the hands of 
the Saracens. They rapidly lost all traces 
of Greek or Roman civilization. But, as 
every one knows, it was not till A.D. 1453 
that the last Constantine fell before the 
second Mohammed, and Constantinople 
became Stamboul. Heraclius, therefore, 
occupies a position much short of half way 
between the birth of Christ and the fall of 
the Eastern Empire. 
In this interval, to which the second, 
third, and fourth volumes of Finlay’s his- 
tory are devoted, is to be found some of 
his most valuable and original work ; but 
we must not allow ourselves more than a 
glance at the chief results of his investiga- 
tions. We cannot doubt that Byzantine 
history has suffered from being treated as 
part of the history of the fall of the Roman 
Empire. From Constantine I. to Alexius 
V., for a period of nearly nine hundred 
years, an unbroken series of emperors 
reigned at Constantinople. The Fourth 
Crusade and the enthronement of a Latin 
emperor by the shores of the Bosporus 
broke the spell; but the revived Greek 
Empire struggled on, it is true in a maimed 
and sickly condition, for two hundred and 
fifty years longer. As human affairs go, 
on this planet, a State which has lasted 
eleven hundred and fifty years must be 
admitted to have done something in the 
way of standing; in fact, the English mon- 
archy, dating from Egbert, has not yet 


.shown similar proofs of durability. As 


Finlay reminds us, the Byzantine Empire, 
threatened with speedy extinction by the 
Saracens in the eighth century, did in the 
event survive by a long interval all its most 
powerful rivals and contemporaries — the 





caliphate of Bagdad, the kingdom of the 
Bulgarians, the empire of Charles the 
Great, the caliphate of Cordova. Its stand- 
ard coin, the golden solidus or nomisma, 
retained its weight and fineness unaltered 
for nine hundred years, and circulated far 
and wide through Europe and Asia, amid 
many semi-barbarous peoples, who all 
knew it as the “byzant.” By coupling 
together, as Finlay observes, “events as 
far removed from one another in point of 
time as our own misfortunes in India at 
the Black Hole of Calcutta and the massa- 
cre of Cabul, the impression is conveyed 
that the Byzantine government was incapa- 
ble, and the Byzantine army unwarlike and 
feeble.” But the truth is that during a 
considerable part of the Middle Ages the 
Byzantine government was the best and 
strongest in Europe, that its army was well 
equipped, well led, and, though certainly 
deficient in the fiery valor of the Norman 
and Saracen hosts, yet sufficiently brave 
to make it an efficient instrument in the 
hands of a capable general. For a long 
period the Eastern Empire was Europe’s 
true safeguard against the attacks of Islam, 
and the baffled siege of Constantinople 
(A.D. 717-718) marks, in Finlay’s opinion, 
far more truly than the over-vaunted re- 
pulse of the Saracens by Charles Martel, 
the true turn of the tide of Mohammedan 
invasion. 

For the insufficient interest generally 
taken in Byzantine history we think Gib- 
bon must be held partly accountable. A 
desire to terminate his great historical epic 
with a striking situation led him to pro- 
long his work till the Ottoman conquest of 
Constantinople, and consequently to com- 
press the whole interval between Herac- 
lius and Alexius V. into one chapter. As 
he himself says, “ In a composition of some 
days, in a perusal of some hours, six hun- 
dred years have rolled away.” But the 
result is, that he has furnished us with a 
mere string of court anecdotes, leaving un- 
attempted the task of investigating the true 
causes of the events which he briefly re- 
cords. In the period thus cursorily treat- 
ed of by Gibbon, Finlay discovers three 
main epochs. In the first (A.D. 716-867) 
the stalwart forms of the great iconoclast 
emperors stalk across the scene. They 
reinvigorate the armies, they replenish the 
exchequer, they control the Church. Leo 
III. is the hero of this period whom Fin- 
lay and his German competitor, Schlosser, 
have rediscovered for posterity. 

At the commencement of the second 
period (A.D. 867-1057) Basil, the tall and 
handsome Slavonian groom, chamberlain, 
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colleague, and assassin of the drunken de- 
bauchee, Michael III., founds a dynasty 
which endures for nearly two centuries, 
from the days of our Alfred to the days of 
Edward the Confessor. This period wit- 
nesses the final and fatal breach between 
the pope of Rome and the patriarch of 
Constantinople, between the Catholic and 
the Orthodox Churches. The up-hill toil 
of their predecessors enables the monarchs 
of the Basilian line to walk along a level 
plateauof power, not without glory. Their 
disinterred hero is Basil II., the slayer of 
the Bulgarians (Bulgaroktonos). “ Basil’s 
indomitable courage, terrific cruelty, indif- 
ference to art and literature, and religious 
superstition all combine to render him a 
true type of this empire and age.” The 
frontispiece to the first edition of Finlay’s 
second volume is copied from a psalter of 
the tenth century, and represents this Ba- 
sil Bulgaroktonos receiving a blessing from 
heaven and homage from men. He stands 
erect, clad in the coat of mail under which, 
as historians tell us, he wore ever the 
sackcloth garment of a monk. Christ 
looks down upon him from above, one an- 
gel touches his crown, another the top of 
his spear, beneath his feet crawl eight men, 
the representatives of as many subdued 
nationalities, with various degrees of ab- 
jectness depicted on their countenances, 
and with skinny hands outstretched for 
mercy. On each side of the emperor 
runs the legend, written perpendicularly, 
Baoitewoc, év Xpiot@ mordc, Bactkede ‘Pwyaiwv 
6 véoc, * Basil the Younger, the believer in 
Christ, king of the Romans.” 

The third period reaches from 1057 to 
1204, and is occupied with the long de- 
cline of the empire under the feeble and 
foolish rule of the Comneni. In the two 
somewhat flaccid sentences with which 
Gibbon prefaces the history of their dy- 
nasty he says that “they upheld for a 
while the fate of the sinking empire.” 
But Finlay argues, and seems to prove, 
that but for the disastrous changes which 
the Comneni, following, it is true, the ex- 
ample of some of the later monarchs of 
the Basilian dynasty, introduced into the 
administration of the State, the empire 
need not have sunk. These changes 
caused the Armenian bulwarks of the em- 
pire to be overthrown, and laid the then 
flourishing regions of Asia Minor open to 
the invasion of the Seljouk Turks. Against 
the Seljouks, Alexius Comnenus, thirty 
years after our own battle of Hastings, im- 
plored the assistance of+the pope and of 
Latin Christianity. They came, that mot- 
ley host of crusaders, full of virtues and of 





vices, of ignorant prejudices and of noble 
enthusiasms, which were all alien to the 
spirit of Byzantine statecraft, and all fatal 
to it alike by the good and the evil that 
was in them. True, they beat back the 
Seljouk Turks; true, they established a 
kingdom of Jerusalem, which was a barrier 
of a certain kind against the assaults of 
Mohammedanism ; but the real barrier of 
Europe against Asia, the Eastern Empire, 
the crusaders destroyed, and, if we may 
say so, could not help destroying. 

It is somewhat disheartening to compare 
the effect produced by a nieeliet and bya 
painstaking historian like Finlay, when 
they are engaged on the same material. 
Our author’s portrait of Alexius Comne- 
nus is carefully drawn, and is no doubt 
correct in every feature; but, -unfortu- 
nately, the wily old Byzantine monarch 
does not /ive in these pages. Now turn ° 
to “Count Robert of Paris,” confessedly 
one of the poorest of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, written when the fatal cloud of 
— was hovering over that wonderful 

rain, a novel full of inaccuracies, incon- 
sistencies, must we even'say puerilities ? 
And yet the picture of Anna Comnena, 
the daughter of Alexius, reading her story 
of the siege of Laodicea in the bower of 
the Muses to her courtly old father, her 
poupost mother, her bored but handsome 

usband, the crafty Greek secuéor, and the 
simple-hearted Varangian guardsman, is 
one which fixes itself forever in the mem- 
ory; while Finlay’s Alexius fades like an 
ill-developed photograph. ; 

After about a century of strained diplo- 
matic relations between the emperors of 
the East and the successive hordes of 
Latin crusaders, came, A.D. 1204, the catas- 
trophe and the scandal of the Fourth Cru- 
sade. Then did astonished Europe see 
the hosts which had been raised for the 
delivery of Jerusalem from the hands of 
the infidels, assaulting, pillaging, burnin 
the capital of Eastern Christendom, onl 
thereupon quietly sitting down to divide 
the Roman Empire, “ clarum et venerabile 
nomen,” three-eighths to the money-lenders 
of Venice, three-eighths to the rabble of 
Frank marquises and barons who led the 
crusading army, and one miserable quarter 
to the Latin emperor of “ Romania ” — to 
the count who, coming from the fogs and 
marshes of Flanders, donned the purple 
buskins of the Czsars and planted his 
unstable throne by the banks of the swift- 
flowing Bosporus. 

We must confess that whenever we read 
the strange story of the Fourth Crusade 
our sympathies, revolting from the control 
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of our judgment, will persist in attaching 
Sumaiees to the side of the invaders. 
They seem more like schoolboys robbing 
an orchard than like grave statesmen and 
fierce warriors overturning an empire. 
The schoolmaster, Pope Innocent III., 
growls and threatens when he hears of 
their attacking Dalmatian Zara instead of 
taking his message tothe Holy Land. But 
what matters it? They are out of the 
schoolmasters’s reach, and very short of 
pocket-money, and so they repeat the of- 
fence, with infinite aggravations, in the 
siege and sack of Constantinople. And 
their impudence is crowned with success. 
The pope withdraws the excommunication 
which he had hurled against the besiegers 
of Zara when he finds them masters of 
Constantinople; and the troop of twenty 
thousand men wins imperishable renown 
. by the capture of one of the strongest 
cities of the world, with a. population of 
five hundred thousand. 

Yet, though the brisk audacity of the 
crusaders, the heroism of blind old Dan- 
dolo — one of the grandest figures of the 
Middle Ages —the piety of the Flemish 
emperor Baldwin, and the martial virtues 
of the Marquis of Montferrat, contrasted 
with the effete, emasculated character of 
the Byzantine monarchs and people, win 
our sympathies almost in spite of our- 
selves, we ought not to shut our eyes to the 
fact that the Latin conquest of Constanti- 
nople was a great blunder as well as a 
great crime. It was a link in the long 
chain of causation which brought the Ot- 
‘toman across the Bosporus-to be as great 
a perplexity to us in his weakness as he 
was a terror to our ancestors in his 
strength. In all probability, if Dandolo’s 
ships had been sunk to the bottom of the 
Golden Horn, if Baldwin of Flanders and 
Boniface of Montferrat had perished: be- 
fore the gate of Blacherna, we should not 
at this moment be tormented with the per- 
plexities of the Eastern question. 

Whatever be the results of the Congress 
at Berlin, it can hardly lead to such fantas- 
tic folly as was wrought by the pious ad- 
venturers of western Europe when they 
sat down in the inheritance of the Cesars. 
There was a king of Thessalonica in the 
north and a prince of Achaia in the south, 
a duke of the Archipelago, a count of 
Cephalonia, and a duke of Athens, all 
. doing homage to the Latin emperor of 
Romania; and scattered about all over the 
coasts of the A2gean and Ionian Seas, like 
pepper from a pepper-castor, were the 
towns, islands, and harbors which made 
up the “one quarter and one-half of a 
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uarter of the Roman empire ” allotted to 
the republic of Venice. At a little later 
period the Gendese and the Catalans ap- 
peared upon the scene to claim their share 
of the plunder: In short, what the New 
World was to Cortez and Pizarro in the 
sixteenth century the old Hellenic world 
was to the crusading buccaneers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
story of these feudal principalities of the 
Latins, and of the equally short-lived petty 
sovereignties or despotats of the Greeks 
which existed side by side with them in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is 
told with sufficient minuteness in the fourth 
volume of Finlay’s history. It is not 
likely that the record of states so essen- 
tially fragile and unenduring will ever 
possess much interest except for the col- 
lectors of historical d7ic-a-brac. They 
may yet, however, furnish the novelist or 
the painter with a motive, in some com- 
bination of medieval color and costume 
which has not yet been worn threadbare ; 
and it is possible that to the influence un- 
consciously exerted on his mind by these 
chevaleresque lords of the shrines of clas- 
sical antiquity we are indebted for the 
dukes of Athens and princes of Tyre who 
figure so strangely in the pages of Shake- 
speare. 

But their work, as we. have said, was 
essentially selfish and unenduring. Into 
the stately old-world empire, into the im- 
passible and changeless East, they brought, 
itis true, even as English engineers and 
French canal-makers are now bringing, 
the spirit of change, of audacity, and of 
adventure ; but there the parallel ceases. 
The Frank now brings with him into the 
countries of the Levant at least a theoret- 
ical respect for law: he would admit, at 
least in theory, that government exists for 
the good of the governed. The crusading 
adventurer had no such principles as these 
among the postulates of his political phi- 
losophy. Loyal he might be to a person, 
but law he despised. Generous and hu- 
mane to the weak he might be, though not 
always conspicuous for these virtues; but 
he was firmly convinced that between the 
knight and the mechanic there yawned a 
chasm which neither expediency nor duty 
could ever bridge across. Thus even the 
Byzantine Empire, effete, over-taxed, mis- 
governed as it was, had in it a certain ele- 
ment of respect for the rights of the people, 
a degree of willingness to recognize all 
classes as equal in the eye of the law, 
which was utteyly wanting in the feudal 
governments set up by the Villehardouins 
and the De la Roches, the Acciaiuoli and 
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the Crispi, in the old Dorian and Ionian 
cities of Hellas: 

Add to feudal pride the bitterness of 
Christian hate, and you will: have reason 
enough why the crusading kingdoms 
should not endure. Was it possible for 
the Catholic baron to treat his Orthodox 
serf with anything else but insolence and 
scorn when that serf omitted the fi/iogue 
from the creed of Niceza? Was it possi- 
ble for the Greek peasant not to chafe 
under the yoke of his Latin master when 
that master received unleavened bread at 
the altar from the hands of a priest with 
shaven chin? After the capture of Thes- 
salonica, when the archbishop Eustathius 
(the great Homeric commentator) was en- 
gaged with his clergy in celebrating divine 
service with that nasal intonation which 
other portions and later ages of the Chris- 
tian Church have also supposed to be 
symptomatic of holiness, the Norman sol- 
diers from Sicily mimicked the sacred office 
with a chorus which sounded like the 
whinings of a pack of beaten dogs. Nine- 
teen years later the pious soldiers of the 
Fourth Crusade violated the nuns in the 
convents of Constantinople, and shrieked 
with delight when one of the prostitutes 
who followed the army seated herself upon 
the patriarch’s throne in the Church of St. 
Sophia, and then danced her immodest 
dances and sang her filthy songs before 
the high altar of that stately temple. 
When such was the religious estrange- 
ment between the rulers and the ruled, it 
was not likely that the principalities found- 
ed by the crusaders in Greece would en- 
dure. In fact they only ground some- 
what smaller the crushed and melancholy 
fragments of the Greek nation, and pre- 
pared the way for the long-delayed advent 
of the Mohammedan conqueror. 

The story of the last siege of Constanti- 
nople ~by Mohammed II., which termi- 
nated in its capture on May 29, 1453, is 
told with some animation by Finlay, but 
will hardly supersede Gibbon’s spirited 
narrative of the same event. The main 
outlines, with which every historical stu- 
dent is familiar, are the same in both. 
The young sultan at Adrianople working 
night and day at his plans for the siege, 
the last Palzologus with equal . courage 
preparing himself to die in defence of the 
stately ruin which still called itself the 
Roman Empire, the skill and valor of the 
Genoese marshal, Giustiniani (whose mili- 
tary reputation Finlay defends against the 
calumnies of the Greek historians), the 
transport of the Ottoman ships overland 
from the Bosporus to the Golden Horn, 





the assault at early dawn, at noon Mo- 
hammed riding through the streets of the 
conquered city, humming a distich from 
Firdousi on the instability of human 
greatness, the corpse of Constantine dis- 
covered under heaps of slain close to the 
gate of St. Romanos, the Mohammedan 
preacher standing in the pulpit under the 
dome of St. Sophia, and announcing that 
thenceforward that glorious Christian tem- 
ple was set apart as a mosque for the 
worship of all true believers in Allah and 
the prophet —these are some of the chief 
scenes in the central tragedy of the fif- 
teenth century. They might have been 
repeated in our own. 


The fifth volume of Finlay’s history, 
“ Greece under Othman and . Venetian 
Domination,” is the shortest, and for a stu- 
dent of modern politics perhaps the most 
valuable, in the whole series. Having 
got the two great factors in the problem, 
the Greek and the Turk, face to face with 
one another, he sets to work to examine 
the political and social institutions which 
made each what he was, ‘and which caused 
the former to remain for three centuries 
and a half the hopeless bondsman of the 
latter. In his sketch of Ottoman institu- 
tions, Finlay shows himself the anxiously 
fair, the almost favorable critic of the race 
against which he fought in his Philhellenic 
— The reader can partly share his 
eelings. Weatied with the endless tale 
of pompous Byzantine inefficiency, he 
turns with interest to the story of that 
young and vigorous dynasty, sons of Erto- 
ghr, “the right-hearted man,” who, from 

eing leaders of a petty horde of nomads, 
raised themselves to a position of over- 
mastering strength in the three continents 
of the Old World. And truly, in personal 
fitness for rule, no succession of monarchs 
except our own rota have been 
found to compare with the first ten sover- 
eigns of the house of Othman. Fratricide 
and sensuality might stain the character of 
many of them, but, with the single excep- 
tion of Bajazet II., from Othman to Soley- 
man “there was not one feeble person 
among their tribes.” No doubt also Fin- 
lay is right in asserting that in these ear- 
lier and better days of the Ottoman Empire 
their fiscal administration was less oppres- 
sive than that of their Byzantine prede- 
cessors, and that their religious tolerance, 
if mingled with something of contempt, 
was better than the frantic and despicable 
bigotry of the Comneni and Palzologi. 
But, in our opinion, he has not called suf- 
ficient attention to the fact, obvious but 
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all-important, that their family system 
rested on two bases, polygamy and slavery, 
the former of which was new to Europe, 
and the latter, though long prevailing 
there, had virtually become obsolete. It 
was because the Turkish polity reposed 
ultimately on these two institutions that 
it could not be harmonized with the in- 
creasing civilization of western Europe, 
and was itself, notwithstanding its brilliant 
successes, doomed to ultimate extinction. 
When the clouds raised by present contro- 
versies shall have rolled away, and when 
Lepanto, Navarino, Plevna, shall have be- 
come well-nigh forgotten names, it will be 
seen that the wars which they signalized 
were all parts of one great struggle, which 
no statesmanship could have averted, which 
perhaps no statesmanship could have 

reatly modified, between those domestic 
institutions which are the ultimate cell- 
structure of Aryan civilization and those 
which the Turanian has inherited from 
his fathers or has learned from his 
Semitic teachers. 

The period from 1453 to 1821 is un- 
doubtedly the saddest and the most dis- 
piriting in the whole history of Greek 
servitude. But when we look at it in ref- 
erence to this contest between two oppos- 
ing forms of social polity, we shall 
understand how this might be without 
any persistent intention of cruelty on the 
part of the Turkish master towards his 
subjects. Eastern travellers have lon 
been telling us that the Ottoman had 
finer moral qualities than the races over 
whom he has been lording it for the last 
four centuries. Granted, with reservations 
which it is not necessary now to set forth. 
Granted also that this moral superiority 
did not proceed entitely, as it certainly 
did in part, from the fact that the Otto- 
man was lord and so could show himself 
lordly. But for one race to lead others, 
for one race to mould others into a perma- 
nently orp dominion, it must be 
superior not only in character but in insti- 
tutions. Herein lies the great difference 
between the Ottoman and his Roman 
forerunner, of whom in many respects he 
so continually reminds us. Strong, war- 
like, disciplined, loyal, despisers of trade, 
rapacious but free-handed, unjust but not 
untruthful, were both the people of Quir- 
inus and the people of Othman. But while 
the former bore on their banners the name 
and cherished in their inmost hearts the 
thought of “ Senatus populusgue Ro- 
manus,” the latter conceived of the state 
as of a magnified imperial household, and 
that household the gorgeous temple of 





luxurious sensuality, the vast unhomelike 
home, the Seraglio. 

A small conquering race, moreover, that 
persists in prolonging from generation to 
generation those outward and visible signs 
of superiority which make the keen de- 
light of its early days of - conquest, is 
almost sure, sooner or later, to fall a victim 
to the long arrears of hate in the bosoms 
of its vassals. So it has been with the 
Turk and his rayah. The Turk has been 
by no means uniformly cruel; but he has 
been always proud, and it seems as if sub- 
ject races had a longer memory for humil- 
lation than even for bloodshed. The rayah 
was forbidden to ride on horseback, to 
wear spurs, to carry arms. He was or- 
dered to wear a particular costume by 
which his servile condition might be at 
once recognized. One writer * says that 
it was not an uncommon thing for a rayah 
who had worn slippers of a forbidden 
color, and so usurped the privileges of a 
true believer, to be put to death, and for 
his dead body to be trampled upon for 
three days in the public street. At first 
the Greek acquiesced almost with content- 
ment in the rule of the Ottoman, who in- 
terfered less with his business and his 
religion than the Latin baron had done. 
But gradually, during the three centuries 
which we are now looking back upon, 
there grew up in his breast a feeling 
towards his oppressor like that which 
the voturier of France entertained to- 
wards the woblesse of the sword and of 
the robe, like that which in the days of 


Protestant ascendency the Irish Catholic © 


entertained towards the Orangeman ; and, 
just as in those two cases, it was after 
some of the worst features of misgovern- 
ment had been removed, after some dispo- 
sition had been shown to make the yoke a 
little less grievous, that the fury of the 
oppressed reached its greatest height. 

It was a galling thing, doubtless, for the 
Greek and for his brother rayahs under 
the Turkish dominion to have to pay the 
haratch or poll-tax from which his Moslem 
fellow-subject was exempt, but this was a 
cheap equivalent for the burden of mili- 
tary service. The amount of the tax was 
not exorbitant, varying as it did from five 
shillings to fifteen shillings a head; but 
it was annoying for the rayah, marked out 
as he was by his special costume, to be 
constantly stopped in the street by an inso- 
lent tax-gatherer, and ordered to produce 
his ticket which showed that he was ha- 
ratch-free for the year. It was vexatious 


* Thornton, “ State of Turkey,” vol. i., p. 173. 
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for the rayah to have to pay five per cent. 
duty on the export and import of all his 
merchandise, while the true believer was 
charged only two and a half per cent. 
But even the larger sum was light in com- 
parison with the duties charged in most 
European states ; and the officers of the 
revenue generally contrived:to influence 
business in the direction of the five per 
cent. rayah rather than of the two and a 
half per cent. Mussalman. There was, 
therefore, little that was burdensome, 
though much that was invidious, even here. 
But by far the bitterest drop in the cup 
of servitude for the Greek rayah must have 
been the tribute of children. As every 
fourth year came round to the villagers on 
the coasts of Greece, a ship with the sul- 
tan’s flag flying at the mast-head would be 
seen in the offing, and when she anchored 
a boat would put off bearing a Turkish 
officer. On landing he would order all the 
little fellows between the age of six and 
ten to be mustered before him by the Zro- 
togeros, or head man of the village, in 
presence of the priest. Of these he would 
take one-fifth, choosing, of cpurse, the 
strongest, the healthiest, the brightest. 
The little Theodorus, or Gregorios, carried 
off in the sultan’s ship to Constantinople, 
after some months of miserable yearnin 
for his home, his parents, his sisters, woul 
in great measure forget his country and his 
father’s house. He would unlearn his 
name for the Ali or Achmet by which his 
captors called him, and change his childish 
prayers to the Panaghia for the repetition 
of sentences from the Koran, and for a per- 
petual “ Zo Ellah il Allah ! Mohammed 
resul Ellah.” The strongand sturdy lout 
was made a gardener or a sentinel in the 
precincts of the Seraglio; the handsome 
lad, whose features still recalled some like- 
ness to the Apollo of his dim progenitors, 
served as a page in the palace of his Mon- 
golian lord. The quick-witted boy was 
trained under able teachers to take a place 
in the great bureaucracy of the Sublime 
Porte; while the larger number of tribute 
children passed, as a matter of course, 
when they reached the age of adolescence, 
into the ranks of the Turkish infantry or 
cavalry, the far-famed janissaries and sipa- 
his. Many of these involuntary apostates 
rose high in the service of their sultan; 
and thus it niay often have happened that 
when the little captive next visited his half- 
forgotten home it was as a stern, black- 
bearded Mussulman pasha riding at the 
head of his janissaries, or rowed in his 
galley by a hundred miserable Christian 
slaves, and bearing the warrant of the Aun- 
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kiar, the imperial manslayer, for the ruin 
of his kindred and the devastation of his 
country. 

We scarcely understand Finlay’s frame 
of mind towards this terrible scheme of 
infant conscription, by which the Christian 
populations under the rule of the Porte 
were made to contribute the living ma- 
chinery for keeping themselves in perpet- 
ual subjection. He remarks, indeed, that 
“jin no case did injustice so directly confer 
strength and dominion, and in none did it 
ever more evidently produce decline and 
ruin.”* But he appears to be so fasci- 
nated by the cleverness which secured to 
the sultan a body of soldiers devoted to 
his orders and absolutely independent of 
the ties of country and kindred, that he 
forgets his censure, and seems to have no 
words left but of praise and admiration. 
Yet it is quite clear that the tribute of 
rayah children was by no means simply 
a piece of statecraft, however ingenious. 
It was partly devised in order to minister 
to the vices of sultans and grand viziers, 
vices condemned quite as sternly by the 
Koran as by the Pentateuch. And, con- 
sidered as a piece of statesmanship, an in- 
stitution which systematically presented 
the ruler in so odious an aspect to the 
ruled was surely bad from the beginning. 
How would the Norman ever have led the 
Saxon, or moulded him into one mighty 
commonwealth with himself, if.he had per- 
sisted, century after century, in making 
the agony of the bereaved English parent 
the cornerstone of his polity ? 

The tribute of Christian children ceased 
to be exacted about 1676. The reasons 
for its cessation were various. The jan- 
issaries, now a proud and powerful body, 
began to insist upon the right of transmit- 
ting their privileges to their own children. 
The Ottoman cultivators of the soil had 
so far increased in numbers, that they 
could supply recruits to the army on a 
scale which would have been impossible 
while they were still a thinly scattered and 
alien horde. Above all, the tribute itself, 
and the depopulation caused by the flight 
of parents with their children in order to 
escape its exactions, had so drained the 
country that the feudal Ottoman land- 
owner could no longer get rayahs suffi- 
cient to till his estates. The tribute had 
been exacted without mercy, and was now 
discontinued without remorse. Our au- 
thor, who is almost ready to praise the 
statesmanship of the exactors of this 
dreadful tribute, has no words of scorn 
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too — for the unhappy sufferers from 
it. “Had the Greeks resisted the pay- 
ment with any degree of national vigor, 
they might have saved their national honor 
from a stain which will remain as indelible 
as the glories of ancient Greece are en- 
during. . . . Extermination ought to have 
been preferable to the dishonor of breed- 
ing recruits to extend the sway of Moham- 
- medanism ...” and much more in the 
same strain. 

An advocate of the Hellenic race might 
reply that they were not the only people 
who submitted to this cruel brand of deg- 
radation as to an inevitable evil. It was 
exacted from all the Christian subjects 
of the Ottomans, and consequently the 
hardier races of northern Turkey, the 
Slav, the Rouman, even, we suppose, 
the proud and fiery Magyar during his 
time of submission to the Porte, had to 
bear their own share of this humiliation. 
We think Finlay’s own pages supply the 
answer to the question, why the Greeks 
did not sooner venture on armed resist- 
ance to the terrible Ottoman. All round 
the political horizon there was not one 
speck of blue sky visible for the unhappy 
Hellenes. Latin Christianity, which should 
have had pity at least, if she could not 
spare assistance for her. hapless sister 
Church, was as hard and bitter as ever. 
She could not forget the miserable con- 
troversies about the P ae od and the 
unleavened bread and the primacy of 
Peter. But, it may be said, a truly noble peo- 
ple would not have counted the cost, would 
not have been disheartened by the utter 
absence of allies. The men of Marathon, 
the men of Morgarten, Hofer in the Tyrol, 
and Palafox at Saragossa, knew that they 
were utterly outnumbered; they had not 
an ally in the wide world to look to, and 
ret they fought for freedom. It is true, 
ut perhaps on a survey of the history of 
the world we should come to the con- 
clusion that these apparently hopeless’ 
battles for freedom have generally been 
fought by nations in the primary state of 
society, before civilization and commerce 
have extended their range of vision, and 
shown them what was the relative magni- 
tude of their own resources and the re- 
sources of the enemy. The Greek of the 
sixteenth century was, we fully admit, in all 
moral attributes, greatly the inferior of the 
.simple-hearted Spartan who fell at Ther- 
mopylze in obedience to the laws of his 
country; but intellectually his knowledge 
of the world beyond Parnassus and Malea 
was far wider and more accurate. Per- 
haps that knowledge enervated and de- 








pressed him ; but it was his, and he could 
not dispossess himself of it. 

There is certainly one notable instance 
of a nation in an advanced stage of civili- 
zation, educated, wealthy, and highly or- 
ganized, commencing a struggle for liberty 
against a hopelessly superior foe. We re- 
fer to the revolt of the Jews against Rome. 
But there religion was involved, and even 
down to the last day of the siege of Jeru- 
salem many Israelites reckoned confi- 
dently on supernatural assistance. Now, 
in the Greek servitude, strangely enough, 
the influence of religion was for centuries 
on the side of the oppressor, alien though 
he was in race and in creed. Here again, 
the deep antagonism between Catholic and 
Orthodox reveals itself as the key to the 
strange cipher of the politics of tie East. 
Much as we all know that the two Churches 
hate one another, we should scarcely have 
expected to find that so late as 1798 
Anthemius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
printed a book at Constantinople in which 
he “congratulated the Greeks on havin 
escaped the artifices.of the devil who ha 
enticed the Catholics, the Lutherans, the 
Calvinists, and other sects into the path 
of perdition, and told them that the partic- 
ular favor of Heaven had raised up the 
Ottoman Empire to protect the Greeks 
against heresy, to be a barrier against the 
political power of the western nations, and 
to be the champion of the Orthodox 
Church.” Of all-the strange uses which 
statesmanship has discovered for the 
trenchant blade of the house of Othman, 
this one of protecting the doctrine of the 
single procession and the practice of cele- 
brating mass with leavened bread from 
the attacks of rival Churches, is one of the 
most curious. 

The coalition between the Greek Church 
and the Ottoman State was, however, a 
very réal fact, and, though thoroughly dis- 
creditable to both parties, it has proved 
till the present time a very successful 
piece of statecraft. The last Palzologi, 
in their desperate attempts to obtain aid 
from western Europe against the Turk, 
had sold themselves body and soul to the 
papal court. The aid obtained was of the 
most shadowy description, the alienation 
produced among their subjects was ‘but 
too obvious. As soon as the sack of Con- 
stantinople was over, one of the first acts 
of the Mussulman conqueror was to re 
place an Orthodox patriarch on the epis- 
copal throne. While nominally conceding 
the right of election of this dignitary to an. 
assembly of Greek bishops, the sultan has 
practically retained as much voice in his 
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appointment as our own sovereign has in 
filling up a vacant English bishopric; and 
as he has always possessed the undisputed 
power of condemning every Greek eccle- 
siastic, however high his rank or however 
low, to exile or death, the Orthodox Church 
has practically been in far more complete 
subjection to the padischah than the An- 
glican to the Defender of the Faith. Si- 
mony has been almost the rule in a Church 
thus strangely governed. The patriarchs 
have paid enormous sums to the sultan 
for their nomination to office, and have 
recouped themselves by selling the subor- 
dinate bishoprics to the highest bidder. 
The bishop again sells the cure of parishes 
to the subordinate priests, who reimburse 
themselves by fleecing their flocks, as we 
had recgntly occasion to show from Mr. 
Evans’s “ Rambles in Bosnia.” 

The picture drawn in these pages of the 
condition of the Greeks during the six- 
teenth agd seventeenth centuries is indeed 
a most dtplorable one. The Aaratch and 
the tribute of children paid to their Otto- 
man masters, the extortion practised upon 
them by their spiritual superiors, were not 
the sole causes of their impoverishment. 
All over the waters of the Levant hovered 
the black sail of the pirate. He was of 
any nationality and of every religion. 
Moor, Venetian, Catalan, Algerian, Dalma- 
tian, all plied the accursed trade and stole 
not only gold, and garments, and jewels, 
but bodies of men. The re-establishment 
of. the slave market at Constantinople and 
Alexandria had given a motive and an ex- 
tension to piracy such as it had not had 
since the days of Pompey. And the mon- 
ster devoured slaves as well as sold them. 
In the whole long catalogue of human 
suffering there are perhaps no _ blacker 
pages than those which record the miseries 
of the galley-slave, toiling under the blaz- 
ing sun of the Mediterranean, in hunger, 
and thirst, and wretchedness, with the 
crack of the master’s whip forever in his 
ears. 

To the devastations of these sea-rovers, 
most of them Italians or Spaniards, Finlay 
attributes the peculiarly desolate aspect of 
many of the shores of the Archipelago at 
the present day. The ravaged soil was 
left uncultivated, the ruined wine-vats and 
olive-presses were not restored, the dwin- 
dling wealth of the inhabitants was con- 
verted into a few portable commodities, so 
that when the Maltese or Florentine cor- 
sair hove in sight the inhabitants might as 
speedily as possible betake themselves 
with their possessions to the mountains. 
Greece had strangely reverted to that 
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Homeric state of society described by 
Thucydides, in which “all the dwellers b 
the shore, rich as well as poor, betoo 
themselves to piracy, and fell upon the 
unwalled towns and villages, from the 
robbery of which they derived the greater 
part of their livelihood. Thus did the 
occupation of a pirate bring with it no 
shame, as is shown by the constantly re- 
curring question of characters in the early 
poems, ‘Are you a pirate?’” But the 
freebooting habits, which were compara- 
tively harmless to the rude and early civ- 
ilization of Hellas, fell with crushing weight 
on the impoverished and effete society of 
Greece in the seventeenth century. 
Venice had borne a conspicuous part in 
the ruin and humiliation of the Greek 
name. Let it therefore be recorded to 
her credit that the first dawn of a brighter 
day for the long-oppressed people came 
from the Rialto. The republic, which 
ceased after the League of Cambray to 
play a great part in Italian affairs, contin- 
ne § for two hundred years to be the pro- 
tagonist of Europe in the struggle with 
the Ottoman. She had to withdraw, it is 
true, from Cyprus and from Crete, but a 
century elapsed between these two losses ; 
and the desperate conflict for the latter 
island, prolonged over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, which has made “una guerra di 
Candia” proverbial in Venice as a syno- 
nym for a life-and-death struggle, can have 
been only less exhausting to the winner 
than to the loser. In 1685, sixteen years 
after the capitulation of Candia, the winged 
lion of St. Mark’s, to the astonishment of 
the world, descended upon Greece, and, 
after a five years’ struggle, succeeded in 
wresting the Peloponnesus from the Turks. 
It is a curious tale, and one which seems 
to blend the classical, the medizval, and 
the modern, as our laureate has blended 
them in his immortal “ medley.” The hero 
of the expedition is Morosini, surnamed 
“the Peloponnesian,” the last of the great 
doges of Venice, and the only citizen whose 
portrait, while he yet lived, was hung in 
the Sala del Maggior Consilio. He suc- 
cessfully besieges Corinth, Sparta, and 
Athens, but fails to occupy Euboea. Among 
his most trustworthy troops are two thou- 
sand four hundred red-coated Hanoverians, 
farmed out to the republic by the elector 
Ernest of Brunswick, husband of that 
Princess Sophia who was declared next in 
succession in the Protestant line to the 
imperial crown and dignity of England. 
Her son Max William, brother of our 
George I., a lad of ninetcen, full of fun 
and frolic, gives his vote in the council of 
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war for attacking the Turks without loss 
of time, overrules a hesitating general, and 
may elaim a good share of credit for the 
victory which ensued. But the calamity 
which darkens the whole history of this 
little war is the wreck which it wrought in 
the Parthenon at Athens. So lately as the 
year 1677 our countryman, George Wheel- 
er, saw this, “the most beautiful piece of 
antiquity remaining in the world,” still 
nearly perfect, with all its columns but one 
erect, and “the frieze round about the 
temple charged with historical figures of 
admirable beauty and worth.” Ten years 
after this, during the siege of Athens, a 
Venetian bomb fell in the Parthenon, 
where the Turks had deposited all their 
most valuable effects with a considerable 
quantity of powder and other inflammable 
materials. A terrific explosion took place ; 
the centre columns of the peristyle, the 
walls of the ce//a, and the immense archi- 
traves and cornices they supported were 
scattered around the remains of the tem- 
ple. Much of the unrivalled sculpture 
was defaced, and a part utterly destroyed. 
The materials heaped up in the building 
also took fire, and the flames mounting 
high over the Acropolis announced the 
calamity to the besiegers, and scathed 
many of the statues which still remained 
in their original positions. 

But the Venetian conquest, though so 
disastrous to Hellenic art, produced favor- 
able results on the condition of the Hel- 
Jenic people. During the thirty years that 
a proveditor of the republic ruled the Mo- 
rea, trade increased, a considerable reve- 
nue was raised without flagrant oppression, 
municipal institutions were planted again 
in Hellenic soil, and the Latin clergy who 
accompanied the Venetians, sharing in that 
softened tone of religious controversy 
which was characteristic of the eighteenth 
century, lived in harmony with their Ortho- 
dox rivals, and exerted themselves with 
some success in the cause of popular edu- 
cation. In short, “the first productive 
seeds of social improvement were sown in 
the minds of the Gréeks by their Venetian 
masters during the short period of their 
domination in the Morea. The hope as 
well as the desire of bettering their condi- 
tion became then a national feeling, which 
gained strength with each succeeding gen- 
eration, until it ripened into a desire for 
national independence.” 

In 1715 the beneficent rule of the Vene- 
tians in the Peloponnesus was terminated 
by a great expedition under the rule of 
Ali Kumurgi Pacha. This man, son of a 
charcoal-burner, then page in the Seraglio, 





then chamberlain, finally rose to the dignity 
of grand vizier, and delighted to sign him- 
self “ First Minister and Generalissimo of 
the most powerful Emperor of the universe, 
and the most high among the monarchs of 
theearth.” Though a civilian, he acquitted 
himself creditably at the head of the Otto- 
man army, and in one campaign recovered 
the Morea, which it had taken Venice six 
years to conquer. Lord Byron’s “Siege 
of Corinth ” has given the name and deeds 
of Kumurgi a permanent abiding-place in 
English literature. 

One more attempt, not to liberate Greece 
but to change her lords, must be noticed 
before we close this rapid summary of the 
history of her servitude. In 1770 five 
men-of-war, bearing the Russian flag, an- 
chored under the shadow of Mount Tay- 
getus, and landed five hundred men, who, 
announcing themselves as the deliverers 
of Greece from the Turkish yoke, at once 
proceeded to administer to the Greek peas- 
ants an oath that they would live faithful 
subjects of the czarina of all the Russias. 
The leaders of this expedition were men 
of a very different stamp from the noble 
son of Venice, Morosini. Eight years 
previously, Alexis Orloff had been the 
main actor in the revolution which seated 
Katherine II.on the Russian throne. The 
sequel of that revolution, a well-known 
story, shall be told for us in the few and 
sinewy words of Carlyle : — 


On Saturday, Alexis Orloff and four other 
miscreants, one of them a prince, one a play- 
actor, came over and murdered poor Peter, 
husband of Katherine, in a treacherous and 
even bungling and disgusting and altogether 
hideous manner. “A glass of Burgundy” 
(poisoned Burgundy), “ your Highness ? ” said 
they at dinner with his poor highness. On 
the back of which, the Burgundy having failed 
and been found out, came grappling and haul- 
ing, trampling, shrieking, and at last strangu- 
lation. Surely the Devil will reward such a 
five of his elect? (Carlyle’s “ Friedrich II.,” 
vol. vi., p. 279.) 


This Alexis Orloff, with his brother . 


Feodor, were now leaders of an expedi- 
tion for the liberation of Greece, on the 
throne of which liberated country some said 
that Gregory Orloff, chief of the brother- 
hood and prime favorite of the czarina, 
was to take his seat. One of the subordi- 
nate leaders of the exhibition was a young 
ship-master named Psaros, who once wore 
a livery in Orloff’s servants’ hall. Para- 
mours of empresses, their bravo brothers 
and the lacqueys from their kitchens do 
not make up a promising company to play 
the new drama of “ William Tell” on Gre- 
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cian soil. And in fact the story of this 
enterprise of theirs is on its own account 
scarcely worth the trouble of reading or 
remembering. The Orloffs’ operations in 
the Morea were marked by military inca- 
pacity, by cruelty towards the Turks, and 
fickleness towards the Greeks whom they 
easily abandoned to their deeply offended 
masters. The war between Russia and 
Turkey, in which this Peloponnesian inva- 
sion was an interlude, was terminated by 
the celebrated Treaty of Kainardji, in 
which no stipulation of any value was con- 
tained on behalf of the insurgent Greeks. 
Katherine’s restless mind was drifting off 
in other directions, intent on the parti- 
tion of Poland, and all the by-play of in- 
trigue which was needed to accomplish it. 
Her correspondent, Voltaire, who saw 
clearly how the czarina’s thoughts were 
changing, and who knew well the truth of 
the proverb, “ Odisse guem laseris,” be- 
gan in his letters to decry the Greeks as 
much as he had previously extolled them, 
declared that Sophocles, Homer, and 
Demosthenes no longer gave him any 
pleasure, and that he should detest even 
the Greek religion itself if her imperial 
Majesty did not happen to be the head of 
that Church. When a free-thinking lev- 
eller does flatter a crowned head, no 
Stuart bishop could be more courtly. 

In taking leave of Finlay’s history, we 
earnestly recommend it to our readers, 
who are desirous to get down to the 
roots of things and study this Eastern 
question for themselves in its origin and 
its essence. They will find here, what we 
have not had space even to glance at, the 
history of those Slavonian and Wallachian 
kingdoms, whose relation to Byzantium 
was almost as difficult a matter to settle 
at the time of our Plantagenets as it is 
in the days of Queen Victoria. The eth- 
nology of Greece proper, and the question 
how far the modern Greeks may be con- 
sidered the true representatives of the 
ancient Hellenes, are also discussed with 
great fulness. Possibly, too, our readers 
may learna useful lesson from Finlay’s own 
character. Europe has now before it the 
difficult task of reconstructing out of the 
crushed fragments of nationalities, pulver- 
ized by centuries of Turkish misgovern- 
ment, a new and enduring State system 
for the lands between the Danube. and 
the A2gean. In addressing ourselves to 
this most difficult task, let us avoid, if 
possible, errors similar to the exaggerated 
Philhellenism of Finlay’s earlier years, or 
to the cynical miso-Hellenism of his later 
life. Let us not expect from nations bru- 
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talized by long sevitude the manly in- 
stincts and the capacities for self-govern- 
ment which-come as it were in the blood 
to the scions of a race which has been 
free for countless generations. Let us 
resolve not to be disheartened by appar- 
ent failure or pe by apparent in- 
gratitude. It is, after all, but a very small 
part of the great curve of the world’s his- 
tory that we shall see in our day; but the 
true statesman, amid all the provocations 
of the politics of the hour, strives to find 
out and follow the path of progress which 
leads to‘the fulfilment, by freedom, of the 
destinies of nations. 


[Pubnshed by arrangement with HARPER & BROTHERS.] 





MACLEOD OF DARE, 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE “ UMPIRE.” 


NEXT morning, with all this wonderful 
world of sea and islands shining in the 
early sunlight, Mr. White and his daughter 
were down by the shore, walking along the 
white sands, and chatting idly as they 
went. From time to time they looked 
across the fair summer seas to the distant 
cliffs of Bourg ; and each time they looked 
acertain small white speck seemed com- 
ing nearer. That was the “ Umpire; ” and 
Keith Macleod was on board of her. He 
had started at an unknown hour of the 
night to bring the yacht over from her an- 
chorage. He would not have his beautiful 
Fionaghal, who had come as a stranger 
to these far lands, go back to Dare in a 
common open boat with stones for bal- 
last. 

“ This is the loneliest place I have ever 
seen,” Miss Gertrude White was saying, 
on this the third morning after her arrival. 
“It seems scarcely in the world at all. 
The sea cuts you off from everything, you 
know; it would have been nothing if we 
had come by rail.” 

They walked on in silence, the blue 
waves beside them curling acrisp white on 
the smooth sands. 

“ Pappy,” said she at length, “I suppose 
if I lived here for six months no one in 
England would remember anything about 
me? If I were mentioned at all, they 
would think I was dead. Perhaps some 
day I might meet some one from England, 
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and I would have to say, ‘ Don’t you know 
who I am? Did you never hear of one 
called Gertrude White? I was Gertrude 
White.’ ” 

j “No doubt,” said her father cautious- 


Me And when Mr. Lemuel’s portrait of 
me appears in the Academy people woul 

“Miss Ger- 
Ah, there was 
Or was she an 
in 
I° suppose she is dead 


be saying, ‘Who is that? 
trude White as Juliet?” 
an actress of that name. 
amateur? She married somebody 
the Highlands. 
now?’” 

“It is one of the most gratifying in- 
stances, Gerty, of the position you have 
made,” her father observed, in his slow 
and sententious way, “that Mr. Lemuel 
should be willing, after having refused to 
exhibit at the Academy for so many years, 
to make an exception in the case of your 
portrait.” 

“Well, I hope my face will not get 
burned by the sea air and the sun,” she 
said. “ You know he wants two or three 
more sittings. And do you know, pappy, 
I have sometimes thought of asking you to 
tell.me honestly —not to encourage me 
with flattery, you know — whether my face 
has really that high-strung pitch of expres- 
sion when I amabout to drink the poison 
in the cell. Dol really look like Mr. Lem- 
uel’s portrait of me?” 

“It is your very self, Gerty,” her father 
said, with decision. “ But then Mr. Lem- 
uel is a man of genius. Who but himself 
could have caught the very soul of your 
acting and fixed it on canvas?” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then 
there was a flush of genuine enthusiastic 
pride mantling on her forehead, as she said 
frankly, — . 

“Well, then, I wish I could see my- 
self!” 

Mr. White said nothing. He had 
watched this daughter of his through the 
long winter months. Occasionally, when 
he heard her utter sentiments such as 
these, and when he saw her keenly sensi- 
tive to the flattery bestowed upon her by 
the people assembled at Mr. Lemuel’s 
little gatherings, he had asked himself 
whether it was possible she could ever 
marry Sir Keith Macleod. But he was too 
wise to risk reawakening her rebellious 
fits by any encouragement. In any case, 
he had some experience of this young 
lady ; and what was the use of combating 
one of her moods at five o’clock, when at 
six o’clock she would be arguing in the 
contrary direction, and at seven convinced 
that the via media was the straight road? 
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Moreover, if the wqrst came to the worst, 
there would be some compensation in the 
fact of Miss White changing her name for 
that of Lady Macleod. . 

Just as quickly she changed her mood 
on the present occasion. She was looking 
again far over the darkly blue and ruffled 
seas toward the white-sailed yacht. 

“He must have gone away in the dark 
to get that boat for us,” said she musingly. 
“Poor fellow, how very generous and 
kind he is! Sometimes —shall I make 
the confession, pappy?—I wish he had 
picked out some one who could better have 
returned his warmth of feeling.” 

She called it a confession; but it was a 
question. And her father answered more 
bluntly than she had quite expected. 

“ T am not much of an authority on such 
points,” said he, with adry smile. “ ButI 
should have said, Gerty, that you have not 
been quite so effusive toward Sir Keith 
Macleod as some young ladies would have 
been on meeting their sweetheart after a 
long absence.” 

The pale face flushed, and she answered 
hastily, — 

“But you know, papa, when you are 
knocked about from one boat to another, 
and expecting to be ill one minute and 
drowned the next, you don’t have your 
temper improved, do you? And then per- 
haps you have been expecting a little too 
much romance — and you find your High- 
land chieftain handing down loaves, with 
all the people in the steamer staring at 
him. But I really mean to make it up to 
him, papa, if I could only get settled down 
fora day or two and get into my own 
ways. Oh, dear me!—this sun—it is 
too awfully dreadful! When I appear 
before Mr. Lemuel again I shall be a mu- 
latto!” 

And as they walked along the shining 
sands, with the waves monotonously 
breaking, the white-sailed yacht came 
nearer and more near; and indeed the old 
“Umpire,” broad-beamed and heavy as 
she was, looked quite stately and swan- 
like as she came over the blue water. And 
they saw the gig lowered; and the four 
oars keeping rhythmical time; and pres- 
ently they could make out the browned and 
glad face of Macleod. 

“ Why did you take so much trouble ?” 
said she to him — and she took his hand in 
a very kind way as he stepped on shore. 
“We could very well have gone back in 
the boat.” 

“Oh, but I want to take you round by 
Loch Tua,” said he, looking with great 
gratitude into those friendly eyes. “And 
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it was no trouble at all. And will you step 
into the gig now?” 

He took her hand and guided her along 
the rocks until she reached the boat; and 
he assisted her father too. Then they 
pushed off; and it was with a good swing 
the men sent the boat through the lapping 
waves. And here was Hamish standing 
by the gangway to receive them; and he 
was gravely respectful to the stranger lady 
as he assisted her to get up the small 
wooden steps; but there was no light of 
welcome in the keen gray eyes. He 
quickly turned away from her to give his 
orders; for Hamish was on this occasion 
skipper, and had donned a smart suit of 
blue with brass buttons. Perhaps he would 
have been prouder of his buttons, and of 
himself, and of the yacht he had sailed for 
so many years, if it had been any other 
than Gertrude White who had now stepped 
on board. 

But, on the other hand, Miss White was 
quite charmed with this shapely vessel and 
all its contents. If the frugal ways and 


commonplace duties and conversation of 
Castle Dare had somewhat disappointed 
her, and had seemed to her not quite in 
accordance with the heroic traditions of 
the clans, here, at least, was something 
which she could recognize as befitting her 
notion of the name and position of Sir 


Keith Macleod. Surely it must be with a 
certain masterful sense of possession that 
he would stand on those white decks, inde- 
pendent of all the world besides, with 
those sinewy, sun-browned, handsome fel- 
lows ready to go anywhere with him at his 
bidding? It is true that Macleod, in 
showing her over the yacht, seemed to 
know far too much about tinned meats; 
and he exhibited with some pride a cun- 
ning device for the stowage of soda-water ; 
and he even went the length of explaining 
to her the capacities of the linen-chest; 
but then she could not fail to see that in 
his eagerness to interest and amuse her he 
was as garrulous as a schoolboy showing 
to his companion a new toy. Miss White 
sat down in the saloon, and Macleod, who 
had but little experience in attending on 
ladies, and knew of but one thing that it 
was proper to recommend, said, — 

“ And will you have a cup of tea now, 
Gertrude? Johnny will get it to youina 
moment.” 

“ No, thank you,” said she, with a smile ; 
for she knew not how often he had offered 
her a cup of tea since her arrival in the 
Highlands. “But do you know, Keith, 
your yacht has a terrible bachelor look 
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about it? All the comforts of it are in 
this saloon and in those two nice little 
staterooms. Your lady’s cabin looks very 
empty ; it is too elegant and fine, as if _ 
were afraid to leave a book or a match-box 
in it. Now if you were to turn this into a 
lady’s yacht, you would have to remove 
— pipe-rack, and the guns and rifles and 
a: Ra 

a Oh,” said he anxiously, “T hope you 
do not smell any tobacco?” 

“ Not at all,” said she. “It was only a 
fancy. Of course your are not likely to 
turn your yacht into a lady’s yacht.” 

He started and looked at her. But she 
had spoken quite thoughtlessly, and had 
now turned to her father. 

When they went on deck again they 
found that the “ Umpire,” beating up in the 
face of a light northerly breeze, had run 
out for a long tack almost to the Dutch- 
man’s Cap; and from a certain distance 
they could see the grim shores of this des- 
olate island, with its faint tinge of green 
grass over the brown of its plateau of 
rock, And then Hamish called out, 
“ Ready, about !” and presently they were 
slowly ustag behind that lonely Dutch- 
man, and. making away for the distant en- 
trance to Loch Tua. The breeze was 
slight; they made but little way; far on 
the blue waters they watched the white 
gulls sitting buoyant ; and the sun was hot 
on their hands. What did they talk about 
in this summer idleness? Manya time he 
had dreamed of his thus sailing over the 
clear seas with the fair Fionaghal from the 
south, until at times his heart, grown sick 
with yearning, was ready to despair of the 
impossible. And yet here she was sitting 
ona deck stool near him — the wide-apart, 
long-lashed eyes occasionally regarding 
him —a neglected book open on oe lap 
— the small gloved hands toying with the 
cover. Yet there was no word of love 
spoken. There was only a friendly con- 
versation, and the idle mgs of a sum- 
mer day. It was something to know that 
her breathing was near him. 

Then the breeze died away altogether, 
and they were left altogether motionless 
on the glassy blue sea. The great sails 
hung limp, without a single flap or quiver 
in them ; the red ensign clung to the jigger- 
mast; Hamish, though he stood by the 
tiller, did not even put his hand on that 
bold and notable representation in wood 
of the sea-serpent. 

* Come, now, Hamish,” Macleod said, 
fearing this monotonous idleness would 
weary his fair guest, “ you will tell us now 
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one of the old stories that you used to tell 
me when I was a boy.” 

Hamish had indeed told the young Mac- 
leod many a mysterious tale of magic and 
adventure, but he was not disposed to re- 
peat any one of these in broken English 
in order to please this lady from the south. 

“It is no more of the stories 1 hef now, 
Sir Keith,” said he. “It was along time 
since I had the stories.” 

“Oh, I could construct one myself,” 
said Miss White lightly. “ Don’t I know 
how they all begin? ‘ There was once a 
king in Erin, and he hada son; and this 
son it was who would take the world for 
his pillow. But before he set out on his 
travels, he took counsel of the falcon, and 

the hoodie, and the otter. And the falcon 
said to him, Go to the right; and the 
hoodie said to him, You will be wise now 
af you go to the left; but the otter said to 
him, Now take my advice, etc., etc.” 

“You have been a diligent ~- student,” 
Macleod said, laughing heartily. “And 
indeed you might go on with the story and 
finish it; for who knows now when we 
shall get back to Dare?” 

It was after a long period of thus lying 
in dead calm — with the occasional appear- 
ance of a diver on the surface of the shin- 
ing blue sea—that Macleod’s sharply 
observant eye was attracted by an odd 
thing that appeared far away at the hori- 
zon. 

“ What do you think is that, now? ” said 
he, with a smile. 

They looked steadfastly, and saw only a 
thin line of silver light, almost like the 
back of a knife, in the distant dark blue. 

“ The track of a seal swimming under 
water,” Mr. White suggested. 

“Ora shoal of fish,” his daughter said. 

“Watch!” 

The sharp line of light slowly spreads ; 
a trembling silver-gray took the place of 
the dark blue; it looked as if invisible 
fingers were rushing out and over the glassy 
surface. Then they felt a cool freshness 
in the hot air; the red ensign swayed a 
bit; then the great mainsail flapped idly ; 
and finally the breeze came gently blowing 
over the sea, and on again they went 
through the now rippling water. And as 
the slow time passed, in the glare of the 
sunlight, Staffa lay on the still water a dense 
mass of shadow; and they went by Lun- 
ga; and they drew near to the point of 
Gometra, where the black skarts were sit- 
ting on the exposed rocks. It was likea 
dream of sunlight and fair colors and sum- 
mer quiet. 
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“T cannot believe,” said she to him, 
“ that all those fierce murders and revenges 
took place in such beautiful scenes as 
these. How could they?” 

And then, in the broad and still waters 
of Loch Tua, with the lonely rocks of Ulva 
close by them, they were again becalmed ; 
and now it was decided that they should 
leave the yacht there at certain moorings, 
and should get into the gig and be pulled 
through the shallow channel between Ulva 
and Mull that connects Loch Tua with 
Loch-na-Keal. Macleod had been greatly 
favored by the day chosen at haphazard 
for this water promenade; at the end of it 
he was gladdened to hear Miss White say 
that she had never seen anything so lovely 
on the face of the earth. 

And yet it was merely a question of 
weather. To-morrow. they might come 
back and find the water a ruffled leaden 
color; the waves washing over the rocks; 
Ben-More invisible behind driving clouds. 
But now, as those three sat in the stern of 
the gig, and were gently pulled along by 
the sweep of the oars, it seemed to one at 
least of them that she must have got into 
fairy land. The rocky shores of Ulva lay 
on one side of this broad and winding 
channel; the flatter shores of Mull on the 
other; and between lay a perfect mirror of 
water in which everything was so accu- 
rately reflected that it was quite impossible 
to define the line at which the water and 
the land met. ,In fact, so vivid was the 
reflection of the blue and white sky on the 
surface of the water that it appeared to her 
as if the boat was suspended in mid-air; 
a sky below, a sky above. And then the 
beauty of the landscape that inclosed this 
wonderful mirror — the soft green foliage 
above the Ulva rocks; the brilliant yellow- 
brown of the seaweed, with here and there 
a gray heron standing solitary and silent 
as a ghost over the pools; ahead of them, 
towering above this flat and shining and 
beautiful landscape, the awful majesty of 
the mountains around Loch-na-Keal — the 
monarch of them, Ben-More, showing a 
cone of dark and thunderous purple under 
a long and heavy swath of cloud. Far 
away, too, on their right, stretched the 
splendid rampart of the Gribun cliffs, a 
soft sunlight on the grassy greens of their 
summits; a pale and brilliant blue in the 
shadows of the huge and yawning caves. 
And so still it was, and the air so fine and 
sweet: it was a day for the idling of happy 
lovers. 

What jarred, then? Not the silent ap- 
pearance of the head of a seal in that 
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shining plain of blue and white; for the 
poor old fellow only regarded the boat for 
a second or two with his large and pathetic 
eyes, and then quietly disappeared. Per- 
haps it was this—that Miss White was 
leaning over the side of the boat, and ad- 
miring very much the wonderful hues of 
groups of seaweed below, that were all 
distinctly visible in the marvellously clear 
water. There were beautiful green plants 
that spread their flat fingers over the sil- 
ver-white sands ; and huge rolls of purple 
and sombre brown; and long strings that 
came up to the surface — the traceries and 
decorations of these haunts of the mer- 
maid. 

“It is like a pantomime,” she said. 
“ You would expect to see a burst of lime- 
light, and Neptune appearing with a silver 
trident and crown. Well, it only shows 
that the scene-painters are nearer nature 
than most people imagine. I should never 
have thought there was anything so beau- 
tiful in the sea.” 

And then again she said, when they had 
rounded Ulva, and got a glimpse of the 
open Atlantic again, — 

“Where is it, Keith, you proposed to 
sink all the theatres in England, for the 
benefit of the dolphins and the lobsters ?” 

He did not like these references to the 
theatre. 

“Tt was only a piece of nonsense,” said 
he abruptly. 

But then she begged him so prettily to 
get the men to sing the boat song that he 
good-humoredly took out a sheet of paper 
and a pencil and said to her, — 

“If I write it down for you, I must 
write it as it is pronounced. For how 
would you know that ‘ FAir a bhata, na 
horo eile? is pronounced ‘ Feer a vahta, na 
horo ailya’?” 

“ And perhaps, then,” said she, with a 
charming smile, “writing it down would 
spoil it altogether? But you will ask 
them to sing it for me.” 

He said a word or two in the Gaelic to 
Sandy, who was rowing stroke; and Sandy 
answered with a short, quick laugh of 
assent. 

“ | have asked them if they would drink 
yout health,” Macleod said, “and they 
have not refused. It would be a great 
compliment to them if you would fill out 
the whiskey yourself. Here is my flask.” 

She took that formidable vessel in her 
small hands; and the men rested on their 
oars; and then the metal cup was passed 
along. Whether it was the dram or 
whether it was the old familiar chorus they 
struck up — 
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Fhir a bhata (na horo eile) 
Fhir a bhata (na horo eile) 
Fhir a bhata (na horo eile) 
Chead soire slann leid ge thobh a theid u— 


certain it is that the boat swung forward 
with a new strength, and ere Tone they 
beheld in the distance the walls of Castle 
Dare. And here was Janet at the small 
quay greatly distressed because of the 

iscomfort to which Miss White must 
have been subjected. 

“ But I have just been telling Sir Keith,” 
she said, with a sweet smile, “that I have 
come through the most beautiful place I 
have ever seen in the world.” 

This was not, however, what she was 
saying to herself when she reached the 
privacy of her own room. Her thoughts 
took a different turn. 

“ And if it does seem impossible ” — 
this was her inward speech to herself — 
“that those wild murders should have 
been committed in so beautiful a place, at 
least there will be a fair chance of one 
occurring when I tell him that I have 
signed an engagement that will last till 
Christmas. But what good would come of 
being in a hurry?” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A CAVE IN MULL. 


OF love not a single word had so far 
been said between these two. It was a 
high sense of courtesy that on his part had 
driven him to exercise this severe self- 
restraint: he would not invite her to be 
his guest, and then take advantage of the 
yarious opportunities offered to plague her 
with the vehemence and passionate yearn- 
ing of his heart. For duringall those long 
winter months, he had gradually learned, 
from the correspondence which he so care- 
fully studied, that she rather disliked prot- 
estation; and when he hinted that he 
thought her lettters to him were some- 
what cold, she only answered with a play- 
ful humor; and when he tried to press her 
to some declaration about her leaving the 
stage or about the time of their marriage, 
she evaded the point with an extreme clev- 
erness which was so good-natured and 
friendly that he could scarcely complain. 
Occasionally there were references in 
these letters that awakened in his breast a 
tumult of jealous suspicions and fears; 
but then again he consoled himself by 
looking forward to the time when she 
should be released from all those environ- 
ments that he hated and dreaded. He 
would have no more fear when he could 
take her hand and look into her eyes. 
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And now that Miss Gertrude White 
was actually in Castle Dare —now that 
he could walk with her along the lonely 
mountain slopes, and show her the won- 
ders of the western seas and the islands 
—what was it that still occasioned that 
vague unrest? His nervous anxiety that 
she should be pleased with all she saw? 
Or acertain critical coldness in her glance? 
Or the consciousness that he was onl 
entertaining a passing visitor —a beauti- 
ful bird that had alighted on his hand, and 
that the next moment would be winging its 
flight away into the silvery south ? 

“You are becoming a capital sailor,” he 
said to her one day, with a proud light on 
his face. ‘You have no fear at all of the 
sea now.” 

He and she and the cousin Janet — Mr. 
White had some letters to answer and had 
staid at home — were in the stern of the 
gig, and they were being rowed along the 
coast below the giant cliffs of Gribun. 
Certainly if Miss White had confessed to 
being a little nervous, she might have been 
excused. It was a beautiful, fresh, breezy 
summer day; but the heavy Atlantic swell 
that slowly rajsed and lowered the boat as 
the men rowed along passed gently and 
smoothly on, and then went booming and 
roaring and crashing over the sharp black 
rocks that were quite close at hand. 


“T think I would soon get over my fear 
of the sea,” said she gently. 

Indeed, it was not that that was most 
likely to impress her on this bright day — 
it was the awful loneliness and desolation 


of the scene around her. All along the 
summit of the great cliffs lay heavy banks 
of cloud that moved and wreathed them- 
selves together, with mysterious patches 
of darkness here and there that suggested 
the entrance into far valleys in the unseen 
mountains behind. And if the outer sur- 
face of these precipitous cliffs was bright- 
ened by sunlight, and if there was a 
sprinkling of grass ‘on the ledges, every 
few minutes they passed the yawning arch- 
way of a huge cavern, around which the 
sea was roaring with a muffled and thun- 
derous noise. He thought she would be 
interested in the extraordinary number 
and variety of the sea-birds about — the 
solemn cormorants sitting on the ledges, 
the rock-pigeons shooting out from the 
caves, the sea-pyots whirring along the 
rocks like lightning flashes of color, the 
lordly osprey, with his great wings out- 
stretched and motionless, sailing slowly in 
the far blue overhead. And no doubt she 
looked at all these things with a forced in- 
terest; and she herself now could name 
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the distant islands out in the tossing At- 
lantic; and she had in a great measure 
got accustomed to the amphibious life at 
Dare. Butas she listened to the booming 
of the waves around those awful recesses, 
and as she saw the jagged and angry rocks 
suddenly appear through the liquid mass 
of the falling sea, and as she looked abroad 
on the unknown distances of that troubled 
ocean, and thought of the life on those 
remote and lonely islands, the spirit of a 
summer holiday forsook her altogether, 
and she was silent. 

“ And you will have no fear of the beast 
when you go into Mackinnon’s Cave,” said 
Janet Macleod to her, with a friendly smile, 
“because no one has ever heard of it 
again. Do you know, it was a strange 
thing. They saw in the sand the foot- 
print of an animal that is not known to any 
one about here; even Keith himself did 
not know what it was ——” 

“1 think it was a wildcat,” said he. 

“And the men they had nothing to do 
then; and they went all about the caves, 
but they could see nothing of it. And it 
has never come back again.” 

“ And I suppose you are not anxious for 
its coming back?” Miss White said. 

“Perhaps you will be very lucky and 
see it some day, and I know that Keith 
would like to shoot it, whatever it is.’’ 

“ That is very likely,” Miss" White said, 
without any apparent sarcasm. 

By-and-by they ape opposite the en- 
trance to a cave that seemed even larger 
and blacker than the others; and then 
Miss White discovered that they were 
considering at what point they could most 
easily effect a landing. Already through 
the singularly clear water she could make 
out vague green masses that told of the 
presence of huge blocks of yellow rock 
far below them; and as they cautiously 
went further toward the shore —a man 
at the bow calling out to them — these 
blocks of rock became clearer and 
clearer, until it seemed as if those glassy 
billows that glided under the boat, and 
then went crashing in.white foam a few 
yards beyond, must inevitably transfix the 
frail craft on one of these jagged points. 
But at length they managed to run the 
bow of the gig into a somewhat sheltered 
place, and two of the men, jumping knee- 
deep into the water, hauled the keel still 
further over the grating shellfish of the 
rock; and then Macleod, scrambling out, 
assisted Miss White to land. 

“Do you not come with us?” Miss 
White called back to the boat. 

“Oh, it is many atime I have been in 
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the cave,” said Janet Macleod; “and I 
will have the luncheon ready for you. 
And you will not stay long in the cave, for 
it is cold and damp.” 

He took her hand, for the scrambling 
over the rough rocks and stones was dan- 
gerous work for unfamiliar ankles. They 
drew nearer to this awful thing, that rose 
far above them, and seemed waiting to 
inclose them and shut them in forever. 
And whereas about the other caves there 
were plenty of birds flying, with their 
shrill screams denoting their terror or re- 
sentment, there was no sign of life at all 
about this black and yawning chasm, and 
there was an absolute silence, but for the 
rolling of the breakers behind them that 
only produced vague and wandering ech- 
oes. As she advanced over the treacher- 
ous shingle she became conscious of a 
sort of twilight appearing around here A 
vast black thing — black as night and still 
as the grave—was ahead of her; but 
already the change from the blaze of 
sunlight outside to this partial darkness 
seemed strange on the eyes.. The air 
grew colder. As she looked up at the tre- 
mendous walls, and at the mysterious 
blackness beyond, she grasped his hand 
more tightly, though the walking on the 
wet sand was now comparatively easy. 
And as they went further and further into 
this blackness there was only a faint, 
strange light that made an outline of the 
back of his figure, leaving his face in 
darkness; and when he stooped to exam- 
ine the sand, she turned and looked back, 
and behold the vast portal by which they 
entered had now dwindled down into a 
small space of bewildering white. 

“No,” said he, and she was startled by 
the hollow tones of his voice, “I cannot 
find any traces of the beast now; they 
have all gone.” 

Then he produced a candle, and lit it; 
and as they advanced further into the 
blackness there was visible this solitary 
star of red fire, that threw dulled, myste- 
rious gleams frém time to time on some 
projecting rock. 

“You must give me your hand again, 
Keith,” said she, in a low voice; and when 
he shifted the candle, and took her hand 
in his, he found that it was trembling some- 
what. 

“ Will you go any further?” said he. 

ee No.” 

They stood and looked around. The 
darkness seemed without limits; the red 
light was insufficient to produce anything 
like an outline of this immense place, even 
in faint and wandering gleams. 
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“If anything were to move, Keith,” said 
she, “I should die.” 

“ Qh, nonsense,” said he, in a cheerful 
way ; but the hollow echoes of the cavern 
made his voice sound sepulchral. “There 
is no beast at all in here, you may be sure. 
And I have often thought of the fright a 
wildcat or a beaver may have got when 
he came in here in the night, and then 
discovered he had stumbled on a lot of 
sleeping men —— ” 

“ Of men!” 

“ They say this was a sanctuary of the 
Culdees ; and I often wonder how the old 
chaps got their food. I am afraid they 
must have often fallen back on the young 
cormorants: that is what Major Stuart 
calls an expeditious way of dining, for you 
eat two courses, fish and meat, at the same 
time. And if you go further along, Ger- 
trude, you will come to the great altar- 
stone they used.” 

“TI would rather not go,” said she. “I 
—I do not like this place. I think we will 
go back now, Keith.” 

As they cautiously made their way back 
to the glare of the entrance, she still held 
his hand tight; and she did not speak at 
all. Their footsteps echoed strangely in 
this hollow space. And then the air grew 
suddenly warm; and there was a glow of 
daylight around; and although her eyes 
were rather bewildered, she breathed more 
freely, and there was an air of relief on her 
face. 

“TI think I will sit down for a moment, 
Keith,” said she; and then he noticed, 
with a sudden alarm, that her cheeks were 
rather pale. 

“Are you ill?” said he, with a quick 
anxiety in his eyes. “Were you fright- 
ened?” 

“Oh, no!” said she, with a forced cheer- 
fulness; and she sat down for a moment 
on one of the smooth bowlders. “ You 
must not think I am such a coward as 
that. But the chilling atmosphere — the 
change — made me a little faint.” 

“ Shall I run down to the boat for some 
wine for you? 1 know that Janet has 
brought some claret.” 

“Qh, not at all,” said she, and he saw 
with a great delight that her color was 
returning. “I am quite well now. But 
I will rest for a minute, if you are in 
no hurry, before scrambling down those 
stones again.” 

He was in no hurry; on the contrary, he 
sat down beside her and took her hand. 

“ You know, Gerty,” said he, “it will be 
some time before I can learn all that you 
like and dislike, and what you can bear, 
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and what pleases you best ; it will be some 
time, no doubt; but then, when I have 
learned, you will find that no one will look 
after you so carefully as I will.” 

“1 know you are very kind to me,” said 
she, in a low voice. 

“And now,” said he, very gently and 
even timidly, but his firm hand held her lan- 
guid one with something of a more ner- 
vous clasp, “if you would only tell me, 
Gerty, that on such and such a day you 
would leave the stage altogether, and on 
such and such a day you would let me 
come to London — and you know the rest 
—then I would go to my mother, and 
there would be no need of any more se- 
crecy, and instead of her treating you 
merely as a guest, she would look on you 
as her daughter, and you might talk with 
her frankly.” 

She did not at all withdraw the small 
gloved hand, with its fringe of fur at the 
end of the narrow sleeve. On the contrary, 
as it lay there in his warm grasp, it was 
like the small, white, furred foot of a 
‘om so little and soft and gentle was 

t. 
“Well, you know, Keith,” said she, 
with a great kindness in the clear eyes, 
though they were cast down, “ I think the 
secret between you and me should be 
known to nobody at all but ourselves — 
any more ‘than we can reasonably help. 
And it is a very great step to take; and 
you must not expect me to be ina hurry, 
for no good ever came of that. I did not 
think you would have cared so much — I 
mean, a man has so many distractions and 
occupations of shooting, and going away in 
your yacht, and all that — I fancy —1 am 
a little surprised — that you make so much 
of it. We have a great deal to learn yet, 
Keith; we don’t know each other very 
well. By-and-by we may be quite sure 
that there is no danger; that we under- 
stand each other; that nothing and nobody 
is likely to interfere. But wouldn’t you 
prefer to be left in the mean time just a 
little bit free—not quite pledged, you 
know, to such a serious thing ——” 

He had been listening to these faltering 
phrases in a kind of dazed and pained stu- 
por. It was like the water overwhelming 
a drowning man. But at last he cried out 
—and he grasped both her hands in the 
sudden vehemence of the moment, — 

“ Gerty, you are not drawing back! You 
do not despair of our being husband and 
wife! What is it that you mean?” 

“Oh, Keith!” said she, quickly with- 
drawing one of her hands, “ you frighten 
me when you talk like that. You do not 
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know what you are doing — you have hurt 
my wrist.” 

“ Oh, I hope not,” said he, “Have I 
hurt your hand, Gerty ? —and I would cut 
off one of mine to save you a scratch! 
But you will tell me now that you have no 
fears — that you don’t want to draw back !. 
I would like to take you back to Dare, 
and be able to say to every one, ‘ Do you 
know that this is my wife — that by-and- 
by she is coming to Dare — and you will 
all be kind to her for her own sake and 
for mine.’ And if there is anything 
wrong, Gerty, if there is anything you 
would like altered, I would have it altered. 
We have a rude way of life ; but every one 
would be kind to you. And if the life here 
is too rough for you, I would go anywhere 
with you that you choose to live. I was 
looking at the houses in Essex. I would 
go to Essex—or anywhere you might 
wish: that need not separate us at all. 
And why are you so cold and distant, 
Gerty? Has anything happened here to 
displease you? Have we frightened you 
by too.much of the boats and of the sea? 
Would you rather live in an English county 
away from the sea? But I would do that 
for you, Gerty — if I was never to see a 
sea-bird again.” 

And in spite of himself tears rose quickly 
to his eyes ; for she seemed so far away from 
him, even as he held her hand; and his 
heart would speak at last — or break. 

“Tt was all the winter months I was say- 
ing to myself, ‘ Now you will not vex her 
with too much pleading, for she has much 
trouble with her work ; and that is enough ; 
and a man can bear his own trouble.’ And 
once or twice, when we have been caught 
in a bad sea, 1 said to myself, ‘ And what 
matter now if the end comes? —for per- 
haps that would only release her.’ But 
then, again, Gerty, I thought of the time 
you gave me the red rose; and I said, 
‘Surely her heart will not go away from 
me ; and I have plenty to live for yet !’” 

Then she looked him frankly in the 
face, with those beautiful, clear, sad eyes. 

“ You deserve all the love a woman can 
give you, Keith; for you have a man’s 
heart. And I wish I could make you a 
fair return for all your courage, and gen- 
tleness, and kindness —— ” 

“ Ah, do not say that,” he said quickly. 
“Do not think I am complaining of you, 
Gerty. It is enough—it is enough —I 
thank God for his mercy to me ; for there 
never was any man so glad as I was when 
you gave me the red rose. And now, 
sweetheart — now you will tell me that I 
will put away all this trouble, and have no 
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more fears; and there will be no need to 
think of what you are doing far away ; and 
there will be one day that all the people 
will know—and there will be laughing 
and gladness that day — and if we will keep 
the pipes away from you, all the people 
about will have the pipes, and there will 
be a dance anda song that day. Ah, Gerty, 
you must not think harshly of the people 
about here. They have their ways. They 
would like to please you. But my heart is 
with them; and a marriage day would be 
no marriage day to me that I did not 
spend among my own people — my own 
people.” 

He was talking quite wildly. She had 
seen him in this mood once or twice be- 
fore; and she was afraid. 

“ But you know, Keith,” said she gently, 
and with averted eyes, “a great deal has 
to be done before then. And a woman is 
not so impulsive as a man; and you must 
not be angry if I beg for a little time ——” 

“ And what is time?” said he, in the 
same glad and wild way — and now it was 
his hand holding hers that was trembling. 
“It will all go by in a moment —likea 
dream — when we know that the one splen- 
did day is coming. And I will send a 
haunch to the Dubh Artach men that 
morning; and I will send a haunch to 
Skerryvore; and there will not be a man 
in Iona, or Coll, or Mull, that will not 
have his dram that day. And what will 
oe do, Gerty — what will you do? Oh, 

will tell you now what you will do on 
that morning. You will take out some 
sheets of the beautiful, small, scented 
paper; and you will write to this theatre 
and to that theatre: ‘ Good-by — perhaps 
you were useful to me once,and I bear 
you no ill-will; but — good-by forever 
and ever!’ And I will have all the chil- 
dren that I took to the Crystal Palace 
last summer given a fine dinner; and the 
six boy-pipers will play ‘Mrs. Macleod of 
Raasay’ again, and they will have a fine 
reel once more. There will be many a 
one know that you are married that day, 
Gerty. And when is the day to be, Gerty? 
Cannot you tell me now?” 

“There is a drop of rain!” she ex- 
claimed; and she suddenly sprang to her 
feet. The skies were black overhead. 
* Oh, dear me!” she said, “ how thought- 
less of us to leave your poor cousin 
Janet in that open boat, and a shower 
coming on! Please give me your hand 
now, Keith. And now you must not take 
all these things so seriously to heart, you 
know; or I will say you have not the 
courage of a feeble woman like myself. 
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And do you think the shower will pass 
over?” 

“TI do not know,” said he, in a vague 
way, as if he had not quite understood the 
question; but he took her hand, and in 
silence guided her down to the rocks, 
where the boat was ready to receive them. 

And now they saw the strange transfor- 
mation that had come over the world. 
The great troubled sea was all of a dark 
slate green, with no glad ripples of white, 
but with long squally drifts of black; and 
a cold wind was blowing gustily in; and 
there were hurrying clouds of a leaden hue 
tearing across the sky. As for the islands 
—where were they? Ulva was visible, 
to be sure, and Colonsay — both of them 
a heavy and gloomy purple; and nearer 
at hand the rock of Errisker showed in a 
wan gray light between the lowering sk 
and the squally sea; but Lunga, and Flad- 
da, and Staffa, and Iona, and even the 
long promontory of the Ross of Mull, 
were all hidden away behind the driving 
mists of rain. 

“ Oh, you lazy people!” Janet Macleod 
cried cheerfully — she was not at all fright- 
ened by the sudden storm. “I thought 
the wild beast had killed you in the cave. 
And shall we have luncheon now, Keith, 
or go back at once?” 

He cast an eye toward the westward 
horizon and the threatening sky: Janet 
noticed at once that he was rather pale. 

“ We will have luncheon as they pull us 
back,” said he, in an absent way, as if he 
was not quite sure of what was happening 
around him. 

He got her into the boat, and then fol- 
lowed. The men, not sorry to get away 
from these jagged rocks, took to their 
oars with a will. And then he sat silent 
and distraught, as the two women, muffled 
up. in their cloaks, chatted cheerfully, and 
partook of the sandwiches and claret that 
Janet had got out of the basket. “ Fhir 
a bhata” the men sang to themselves ; and 
they passed under the great cliffs, all 
black and thunderous now ; and the white 
surf was springing over the rocks. Mac- 
leod neither ate nor drank ; but sometimes 
he joined in the conversation in a forced 
way; and occasionally he laughed more 
loudly than the occasion warranted. 

“Oh yes,” he said—‘“oh yes, you are 
becoming a good sailor now, Gertrude. 
You have no longer any fear of the 
water.” 

“You will become like little Johnny 
Wickes, Miss White,” the cousin Janet 
said, “the little boy I showed you the 
other day. He has got to be like a duck 
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in his love for the water. And indeed I 


should have thought he would have got 
a fright when Keith saved him from 
drowning ; but no.” 

“Did you save him from being drowned?” 
“And you did 


she said, turning to him. 
not tell me the story?” 

“It was no story,” said he. “He fell 
into the water; and we picked him up 
somehow;” and then he turned impa- 
tiently to the men, and said some words 
to them in the Gaelic, and there was no 
more singing of the “Farewell to the 
Boatman ” after that. 

They got home to Castle Dare before 
the rain came on — though indeed it was 
but a passing shower, and it was suc- 
ceeded by a bright afternoon that deep- 
ened into a clear and brilliant sunset; but 
as they went up through the moist-smell- 
ing larch wood —and as Janet happened 
to fall behind for a moment, to speak to 
a herd-boy who was by the wayside — 
Macleod said to his companion, — 

“ And have you no other word for me, 

Gertrude ?” 

‘ Then she said, with a very gracious 
smile, — 

“You must be patient, Keith. Are we 
not very well off as we are? I know a 
good many people who are not quite so 
well off. And I have no doubt we shall 
have courage to meet whatever good or 
bad fortune the days may bring us; and 
if it is good, then we shall shake hands 
over it, just as the village people do in an 
opera.” 

Fine phrases ; though this man, with the 
dark and hopeless look in his eyes, did not 
seem to gain much gladness from them. 
_And she forgot to tell him about that 
“ engagement which was to-last till Christ- 
mas; perhaps if she had told him just 
then, he would scarcely have heard her. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AGE OF THE SUN AND EARTH 


Raphael. The sun, as in the ancient days, 
’? Mong sister stars in rival song, 
His destined path observes, obeys, 
And still in thunder rolls along. 


Gabriel. The vex’d sea foams — waves weep and moan, 
And chide the rocks with insult hoarse, 
And wave and rock are hurried on, 
And suns and stars in endless course. 
ETHE. 


WE have learned how small is our do- 
main in space, but as yet we have scarcely 
been willing to admit that man’s duration 
in time is as utterly minute, and in a sense 
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insignificant. Yet there is scarcely a feat- 
ure of our recently acquired knowledge 
about the relations of the earth in space, 
which has not its parallel in known facts 
respecting time and the earth’s relations 
thereto; while the mysteries of space, as 
yet unfathomed and unfathomable, have 
their analogues in the mysteries which a 
thoughtful mind ‘recognizes in relation to 
time, as well in the remote past as in futu- 
rity. We may hereafter consider specially 
in these pages the parallelisms of time and 
space. At present we note only that the 
subject we have to deal with illustrates 
strikingly the manner in which the re- 
searches of modern science into space 
relations lead men to consider also the 
periods of time during which’the objects 
of their research must have existed in the 
past and are likely to exist in the future. 

In the infancy of human thought it was 
a sufficient explanation of the light and 
heat of the sun to suppose that a bright 
and hot body circled around the earth (or 
rather round the place inhabited by the 
observer), coming into view each day in the 
east, and passing over by the south to- 
wards the west. Rejoicing as a giant to 
run his course, never varying in his circuit 
round the earth, the sun was regarded 
either as himself a being of power, or else 
as representing the energy of a higher 
power, which had set this glowing mass in 
the sky, and had appointed its courses. 
But while on the one hand the sun was 
regarded as a smaller body than the earth, 
so unquestionably the duration of the sun 
was regarded as of necessity less than that 
of the earth. For ages this earth had en- 
dured, without form and void, cold and 
dark, before the sun was appointed to 
gladden her with his beams; and though 
the future was not so clear to men’s minds, 
yet it was generally supposed that the end 
of the earth would not come while the sun 
and the moon endured. 

The recognition of the vast superiority 
of the sun over the earth in size was not 
attained gradually, as some have asserted, 
but suddenly. The discovery came on 
men as arevelation. One generation had 
believed in a central earth, all-important in 
the universe, as well in space as in time. 
In the lifetime of the next generation the 
earth had descended from her high posi- 
tion to become one only and by no means 
the chief of several small bodies circling 
round the giant orbof thesun. No longer 
central in space, she could no longer be 
regarded reasonably as central in time ; in 
other words, it was no longer reasonable 
to suppose that her formation, however 
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brought about, her progress however long- 
lasting, and her final end however attained, 
either marked the beginning, progress, and 
end of time, or occupied a central position 
in all time. We do not find that men were 
as ready to accept this conclusion as the 
had been (no choice, indeed, being left 
them) in accepting the earth’s non-central 
position in space. But the inference was 
undoubtedly the only reasonable and prob- 
able one. The earth’s history might no 
doubt occupy a central position in time, 
precisely as this day on which we write 
these lines may be exactly midway between 
the day when life first began on the earth, 
and: the day when life here will finally 
cease. Yet, while either proposition might 
be true, one is not more wildly improbable 
than the other. 

With regard to the sun, which had now 
come to be recognized as exceeding the 
earth more than a millionfold in size, it 
was an equally reasonable inference that 
his duration also far surpassed that of the 
earth. Of course the substance of either 
might reasonably be regarded as existent 
during all time ; but the fashioning of the 
mighty orb ruling over a family of which 
the earth was but a small member, might 
reasonably be supposed to have belonged 
to a far more remote epoch than that of 
the earth, and his continuance as a sun 
might as reasonably be supposed likely to 
outlast not merely by many centuries, but 
many ¢imes, the continuance of our earth 
as the abode of living creatures. 

Men had no positive evidence, however, 
on these points, so long as they considered 
only the dimensions of the sun and earth. 
It was natural to suppose —or rather it 
would have been natural, for as a matter 
of fact the supposition was not entertained 
— that as the duration of mankind far sur- 
passes the duration of a nation, and as the 
duration of a nation far surpasses that of 
any individual man, so the duration of 
the solar system, and therefore of the ruler 
of the system, must far surpass that of any 
individual planet. But there was only one 
way (one general way involving many spe- 
cial methods) of determining whether this 
was actually the case or not; and the 
researches of men along this special line 
of research did not begin till long after the 
importance of the sun in size had been 
ascertained. We refer to the inquiry into 
the processes actually taking place in the 
earth, in the sun, and in the solar system, 
and into the evidence respecting the con- 
tinuance and effects of such processes in 
the past. Men’s ideas on some -of these 
points were almost as vague at the begin- 
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ning of the present century (nay, even 
much later) as had been the thoughts of 
the men of old times respecting the pro- 
portions of the heavenly bodies and their 
orbits. We find Sir W. Herschel, for in- 
stance, adopting and enforcing a theory 
respecting the sun’s condition, and the 
emission of solar light and heat, which 
would not account for one week’s supply 
of such sunlight as we actually receive. 
Still later we find a man like Dr. Whew- 
ell, a skilful mathematician and an: able 
physicist, who also, if not strictly speaking 
an astronomer, was well read in astronomy, 
maintaining in his “ Plurality of Worlds” 
the theory that the fixed stars may be 
mere lights, not mighty masses like our 
sun —a theory which the modern discov- 
ery ofthe conservation of force shows to 
be utterly inconsistent with the steady 
emission of enormous quantities of in- 
tensely brilliant light during many thou- 
sands of years. 

But now the student of science recog- 
nizes in the sun’s constant radiation of 
light and heat the existence of a store of 
energy which must have been in some 
way garnered up during _ past ages. 

as the constant deflection of 
the earth from the direction in which she 
is moving at any moment indicates the 
existence of a force residing in the sun 
towards which body that deflection con- 
stantly takes place, so certainly does the 
emission of light and heat from the sun 
indicate the action of processes in the 
past by which the necessary energy has 
been stored up. We know that the sun 
cannot be the habitable orb girt round by 
phosphorescent cloud-masses imagined by 
Sir W. Herschel, any more than it can 
resemble the stars, as imagined by Dr. 
Whewell, in being a .mere light without 
any considerable mass or substance. The 
a of a steam-engine does not more 
certainly indicate the consumption of fuel, 
and therefore the prior gathering together 
of fuel, than does the sun’s radiation of 
light and heat imply the consumption 
of solar energy, and therefore the prior 
gathering together of stores of energy. 

When this was first recognized, students 
of solar physics were content to inquire 
how the observed emission of solar light 
and heat could be accounted for in such 
a way as to explain the sun’s appreciably 
unvarying size and mass. They perceived 
that to regard the sun as a mere mass of 
burning fuel would by no means suffice. 
We can measure the quantity of heat that 
the sun constantly emits, because we can 
measure the amount received by our 
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earth, which intercepts about one twenty- 
three hundred millionth part of all the 
light and heat emitted by the sun. We 
thus find that in every second of time the 
sun emits as much heat as would result 
from the combustion of eleven thousand 
six hundred billions of tons of coal. In 
passing, it may be convenient to notice 
that each portion of the sun’s surface as 
large as our earth emits as much heat per 
second as would result from the combus- 
tion of a billion tons of coal —a simple 
and easily remembered relation. Now it 
is easily calculated from this that if the 
sun’s whole mass consisted of coal, and 
could burn right out to the last ton, main- 
taining till then the present rate of emis- 
sion, the supply would not last more than 
five thousanc years. As the sun hag most 
certainly been emitting light and heat for 
a far longer period than this, the idea that 
the solar fire is thus maintained is of 
course altogether untenable. .There are, 
however, many other reasons for rejecting 
the idea that the sun is composed of burn- 
ing matter, using the word “burning” in 
its proper sense, according to which a 
piece of coal in a fire is burning, whereas 
a piece of red-hot iron is not burning, 
though burning hot. In like manner we 
find ourselves compelled to reject the be- 
lief that the sun may be a body, raised at 
some remote epoch to an intense heat 
throughout its entire mass, and gradually 
cooling. For we find that in the course 
of a few thousands of years such a mass 
would cool far more than the sun has 
cooled (if he has cooled appreciably at all) 
even within the historic period; and we 
have evidence that he os poured his 
heat on the earth during periods compared 
with which the duration of the human race 
is but as a second amid centuries, while the 
duration of historic races is utterly lost by 
comparison. : 

This brings us to the consideration of 
evidence which has only in quite recent 
times been brought to bear on the ques- 
tion of the sun’s age. 

We know from records left by men of 
old times that the sun was in their time 
very much what he is now, though we 
cannot be altogether certain that he gave 
out exactly the same amount of light and 
heat, or even almost exactly the same. 
Again, from the remains of animals and 
plants in the earth’s crust we can deduce 
similar inferences. Those animals and 


plants could not have existed unless the 
sun had supplied light and heat as at pres- 
ent, though we cannot assert so confidently 
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that he suppiied the same amount of either. 
The possible range of variation may have 
been greater, so far as evidence of this 
kind is concerned, than in the case where 
we have human records for our guidance. 
But there is other evidence which, while 
less exact still as to the actual emission of 
light and heat, ranges over periods of 
time far greater than could be directly in- 
ferred from the examination of fossil 
fauna or flora. As yet we are not able to 
form satisfactory estimates of the periods 
of time necessary to bring about such and 
such changes in the various races of plants 
and animals; hence, although we may be 
quite sure that enormous time-intervals 
must have elapsed before the races whose 
remains only are found became changed 
into the races which are thcir modern rep- 
resentatives, we cannot definitely assign the 
duration of these time-intervals, or even 
at present make the roughest approxi- 
mation to their length. But there are 
changes depending on the sun’s action 
whose rate of progress we can satisfac- 
torily measure. We know that processes 
of change are caused on the earth’s sur- 
face by the downfall of rain and snow, by 
the action of frost and ice, of winds and 
waves, by chemical action, by processes of 
vegetation, and other causes, all depend- 
ing on solar activity. Geologists no longer 
assign the existing irregularities of the 
earth’s crust to causes other than those at 
present at work, or. even suppose that, 
within the range of time over which their 
researches extend, causes such as these 
acted much more actively than they do at 
present. But it may be noted in passing, 
that, so far as those causes of change are 
concerned which depend on solar action, 
it will not greatly affect the argument now 
to be brought before the reader, whether 
we consider the activity of such causes to 
have been widely variable in the past, or 
to have been appreciably uniform. For 
it will be seen that the chief difficulty we 
shall have to encounter resides in the 
necessity of explaining the total amount 
of solar radiation in the past. If, in order 
to shorten the time-intervals indicated b 

those features of the earth’s crust whic 

depend on causes of change due to solar 
action, we imagine those causes to have 
once operated far more actively than at 
present, we necessarily assume that the 
sun’s action was far more intense then 
than now. We manifestly gain nothing so 
far as this special difficulty is concerned, 
if we have to enhance our conceptions of 
the solar radiation in the same degree 
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that we reduce our estimate of the time 
during which his rays have been at work 
upon the earth. 

But in reality we are not free to imagine 
any very noteworthy change in the con- 
ditions under which the earth’s ‘surface 
has undergone change during the greater 
part of the time over which geological re- 
searches extend. For there is evidence 
proving that the progress of changes in 
the past must have resembled that taking 
place at the present time. Consider, for 
instance, the evidence afforded by the 
various strata which have been deposited 
at the bottom of the sea. In these strata 
are the remains of creatures which for- 
merly existed in the sea; and we find 
these remains in such a condition in many 
instances as to prove, beyond all possibility 
of doubt or question, that, unless those 
creatures were much more short-lived than 
their present representatives, the average 
rate of deposition must have closely re- 
sembled that now recognized in similar 
seas. As Lyell remarks: “ When we see 
thousands of full-grown shells dispersed 
everywhere throughout a long series of 
strata, we cannot doubt that time was re- 
quired for the multiplication of successive 
generations; and the evidence of slow 
accumulation is rendered more striking 
from the proofs, so often discovered, of 
fossil bodies having lain for a time on the 
floor of ocean after death before they were 
imbedded in sediment. Nothing, for ex- 
ample, is more common than to see fossil 
oysters in clay, with serpule, or barnacles 
(acorn-shells), or corals, and other creat- 
ures, attached to the insides of the valves, 
so that the mollusk was certainly not 
buried in mud at the moment it died. 
There must have been an interval during 
which it was still surrounded with clear 
water, when the creatures whose remains 
now adhere to it grew to a mature state.” 
Nay, there are cases where we have evi- 
dence of still slower deposition than could 
be thus inferred. For we often find that 
the creatures which have attached them- 
selves to the shells of defunct mollusks 
have not only grown to maturity before the 
shells were’covered with deposited matter, 
but have in their turn died and their hard 
coverings have been slowly pierced by 
other creatures, while still the deposit had 
not covered the shell of the mollusk to 
half its thickness. 

It may appear at first sight that evidence 
about the rate of deposition of mud at the 
bottom of the sea does not bear very ob- 
viously on the question of the sun’s radia- 
tion of light and heat. But it must be 
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remembered that this deposition of matter - 
measures the rate at which matter has 

been carred away from the earth’s surface 

above the sea-level; while the rate at 

which this process—or what is called 

“sub-aérial denudation” —takes place, 

depends on the downfall of rain and snow, . 
the action of wind and storms, and other 

causes depending on the energy of the 

solar rays. 

We may turn, then, with sufficient con- 
fidence to the evidence which the earth’s 
crust affords respecting the time during 
which the solar radiation has continued. 
We certainly are not likely to obtain an 
estimate in excess of the truth, apart alto- 
gether from the consideration that there 
may have been, and most probably were, 
enormous periods of time during which the 
sun’s rays were poured on the earth with- 
out producing any effects which can now 
be recognized, and most probably still 
more enormous periods before the earth 
had a crust at all, when the solar radiation 
was already intensely active. 

The evidence derived from the earth’s 
crust, however, will be found sufficiently 
striking, without our entering into the con- 
sideration of possibilities relating to pre- 
ceding eras. “When we reflect,” says 
Mr. James Croll, whose researches into 
this and related subjects are full of inter- 
est, “that with such extreme slowness do 
these agents” (rain, snow, ice, running 
water, etc.) “perform their work, that we 
might, if we could, watch their operation 
from year to year, and from century to 
century, without being able to perceive 
that they make any sensible impression, 
we are necessitated to conclude that geo- 
logical periods must be enormous.” 

et us follow Mr. Croll in his considera- 
tion of a few of the many facts bearing on 
this point. (Much that immediately fol- 
lows here is simply translated into popu- 
lar language from a very interesting article 
by Mr. Croll in the Quarterly Fournal of 
Science for July, 1877.) 

It is well known that many parts of the 
earth’s surface which now show no marked 
inequalities were formerly the scene of 
great dislocations (not necessarily pro- 
duced suddenly), when the surface on one 
side of the line of dislocation had been de- 
pressed hundreds or even thousands of 
feet below the surface on the other side of 
that. line. On the present surface no 
signs of these tremendous displacements 
(whether produced by upheaval or by sink- 
ing, or by both) can now in general be rec- 
ognized, the inequalities having been all 
removed by denudation. But to effect 
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this levelling, a mass of rock must have 
been removed equal in thickness to the ex- 
tent of the dislocation. If we can ascer- 
tain the full depth of the stratum thus 
removed, and also the average rate at 
which denudation takes place, we shall 
have a measure of the length of time re- 
quired for the levelling process2s. Only, at 
the outset, we must remember, first, that 
an estimate thus formed is likely to fall far 
short of the truth, even as respects the 
particular process involved ; and, secondly, 
that that process is in itself but one in a se- 
ries of such processes. We learn froma 
fault, as a dislocation of this kind is called, 
how much more has been denuded on one 
side than on the other to restore the level ; 
but not how much has also been taken 
from both sides. Again, where a fault of 
this kind occurs, the strata which have un- 
dergone the process .of dislocation are 
commonly themselves the prodycts of 
denudation from other surfaces existing, 
of course, long before-the dislocation oc- 
curred. And these surfaces in their turn 
were probably the results of slow proc- 
esses of deposition of matter denuded 
from still earlier surfaces. 

To consider, however, a few examples of 
extensive faults. 

Professor Ramsay, describing some of 
the remarkable faults in north Wales, 
states that near Snowdon there is a fault 
where the displacement of the strata 
amounts to five thousand feet, and in the 
Berwyn Hills one of five thousand feet ; in 
the Aran range occurs the Bala fault, with 
a downthrow of seven thousand feet. Be- 
tween Aran Mowddwy.and Careg Aderyn 
the displacement is between ten and eleven 
thousand feet. “ Here we have evidence,” 
says Mr. Croll, “ that a mass of rock, vary- 
ing from one mile to two miles in vertical 
thickness, must have been denuded in 
many places from the surface of the coun- 
try in north Wales.” 

“Along the flank of the Grampians a 
great fault runs from the North Sea at 
Stonehaven to the estuary of the Clyde, 
throwing the old red sandstone on end 
sometimes fora distance of two miles from 
the line of dislocation.” Professor Geikie 
concludes that the amount of displace- 
ment must be in some places not less than 
five thousand feet. 

But perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance known is that of the great fault 
which crosses Scotland from near Dunbar 
to the Ayrshire coast. On the south side 
of this fault we find the ancient silurian 
rocks, north of it the less ancient rocks, 
the old red sandstone and carboniferous of 
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north Scotland.* The amount of disloca- 
tion is in some places fully fifteen thou- 
sand feet, or nearly three miles. Now, it 
is to be observed that the dislocation is 
older than the carboniferous era. For 
originally the silurian rocks south of the 
fault must have been covered by the pro- 
longation of the old red sandstone, after- 
wards eompletely removed by denudation. 
If the carboniferous strata had then ex- 
isted, they, lying uppermost, would, of 
course, have been washed away first. But 
we find them on the south side of the fault, 
lying immediately on the old silurian floor, 
the old red sandstone which originally cov- 
ered that. floor having been entirely re- 
moved. Thus the “ enormous thickness 
of nearly three miles of old red sandstone 
must have been denuded away during the 
period which intervened between” its dep- 
osition and the subsequent accumulation 
of the carboniferous limestone and the 
coal measures now lying directly on the 
silurian rocks ! 

One other case to indicate the enormous 
periods required for the formation of some 
of the features of Scottish scenery. 

Professor Geikie has shown that “the 
Pentlands must at one time have been cov- 
ered with upwards of a mile in thickness of 
carboniferous rocks, which have all been 
removed by denudation.” ‘ Now,” says 
Mr. Croll, “the Pentlands themselves, it 
can be proved, existed as hills in much 
their present form before the carbonifer- 
ous rocks were laid down over them; and 
as they are of lower old red sandstone age, 
and have been formed by denudation, they 
must consequently have been carved out of 
the solid rock between the period of the old 
red sandstone and the beginning of the 
carboniferous age.” 

But, in order fully to appreciate the vast- 
ness of the periods required for these and 
kindred changes, it is necessary to recog- 
nize the extreme slowness with which such 
changes proceed. 

The first calculations directed to the 
solution of this difficult problem were those 
made - Manfredi in 1736. In 1802 Play- 
fair took upthe inquiry. Butthe sents 
available at that time were sO imperfect 
that these earlier calculations were not sat- 
isfactory. In 1850 Tylor, from a careful 
investigation of the evidence respecting 


* It is absolutely necessary here, and in what follows, 
to use these technical geological terms. For the sub- 
ject of our present inquiry it will suffice to say that the 
carboniferous rocks are later than the old red sandstone 
(at least in any given geological district), the old red 
sandstone later than the silurian, while the Laurentian 
rocks, mentioned further on, are older yet than the silue 
rian. Of course the oldest rocks lie lowest. . 
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‘the quantity of matter brought down by 
rivers into the sea, deduced the conclusion 
that ten thousand years would be required 
to raise the sontoaal by three inches. 
More recently Mr. Croll, from the latest 
measurement of the sediment transported 
by European and American rivers, calcu- 
lated the rate at which the surface of the 
land is being denuded. “The conclusion 
arrived at in his able memoir,” says Sir 
Charles Lyell, “ was that the whole terres- 
trial ‘surface is denuded at the rate of one 
foot in six thousand years ; and this opin- 
ion was simultaneously enforced by his 
fellow-laborer, Mr. Geikie.” This was in 
1868. 4 
It may be well, before considering the 
bearing of these researches on the subject 
presently before us —the obliteration of 
the effects of dislocations in the earth’s 
crust —to quote the opinion of Sir Charles 
Lyell on this method of dealing with the 
general problem of terrestrial denudation. 
“It is evident,” he says, “that. when we 
know the dimensions of the area which is 
drained, and the annual quantity of earthy 
matter taken from it and borne into the sea, 
we'can affirm how much on an average has 
been removed from the general surface in 
one year; and there seems no danger of 
our overrating the mean rate of waste by 
selecting” (as Mr. Croll and Geikie had 
done) “the Mississippi as our example. 
For that river drains a country equal to 
more than half the continent of Europe, 
extends through twenty degrees of lati- 
tude, and therefore-through regions enjoy- 
ing a great variety of climate ; and some of 
its tributaries descend from mountains of 
great height. The Mississippi is also 
more likely to afford us a fair test of ordi- 
nary denudation, because, unlike the St. 
Lawrence.and its tributaries, there are no 
great lakes in which the fluviatile sediment 
is thrown down and arrested on its way to 
the sea. In striking’a general average we 
have to remember that there are large 
deserts in which there is scarcely any rain- 
fall, and tracts which are as rainless as 
parts of Peru; and these must not be neg- 
lected as counterbalancing others in the 
tropics where the quantity of rain is in 
excess. If then, argues Mr. Geikie, we 
assume that the Mississippi is lowering the 
surface of the great basin which it drains 
at the rate of one foot in six thousand 
rears, ten feet in sixty thousand years, one 
undred feet in six hundred thousand 
years, and one thousand feet in six million 
years, it would not require more than 
about four million five hundred thousand 
years to wear away the whole of. the North 
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American continent if its mean height is 
correctly estimated by Humboldt at seven 
hundred and forty-eight feet; and if the 
mean height of all the land now above the 
sea throughout the globe is one thousand 
feet, as some geographers believe, it would 
only pe ja six million years to subject a 
mass of rock equal in volume to the whole 
of the land to the action of sub-aérial de- 
nudation. It may be objected that the 
annual waste is partial, and not equally 
derived from the general level of the coun- 
try, inasmuch as plains, watersheds, and 
level ground at all heights remain compar- 
atively unaltered ; but this, as*°Mr. Geikie 
has well pointed out, does not affect our 
estimate of the sum total of denudation. 
.The amount remains the same; and if we 
allow too little for the loss from the surface 
of table-lands, we only increase the pro- 
portion of the loss sustained by the sides 
and bottoms of the valleys, and vice versé.” 

We may note, in passing, that, adopting 
the estimated rate of denudation here indi- 
cated, the actual time required for the en- 
tire submergence of the present continents, 
if no vulcanian forces were at work to pre- 
vent submergence, would not necessarily 
be even approximately represented by the 
period of six million years mentioned 
above. At the outset the rate of submer- 
gence would be greater than the mere rate 
of denudation, since every foot removed 
from the surface of the continents would 
cause a rise of about four and two-thirds 
inches in the level of the sea; so thatat 
first the surface of continents would be 
lowered on the average not one foot only 
in six thousand years, with respect to the 
sea-level, but one foot four and two-thirds 
inches. .On the other hand, as the conti- 
nents became greatly reduced in extent, it 
is probable that the average.annual rate of 
denudation would be diminished, the por- 
tions still remaining above the sea-level 
being of harder and more durable material 
than those which had been removed. We 
need not inquire further, however, into the 
question here raised, which, though sug- 
gested by our subject, does not, strictly 
speaking, belong to it; moreover, in nature 
the process considered cannot take place, 
the earth’s internal forces constantly restor- 
ing the balance between land and water by 
the upheaval of submerged regions. , 

For the purpose of our present inquiry 
the action of the earth’s vulcanian energies 
need not be considered; because we are 
concerned only with the question how long 
would be the period of time required for 
the removal of a stratum so’ many hun- 





dreds or thousands of feet in thickness. 
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We know, certainly, that, in the. Special 
cases we have to deal with, strata of such 
and such thickness were removed ; and it 
matters little whether, as the process of 
removal went on, they were being steadily 
raised by the earth’s subterranean action, 
or whether the original dislocation was 
followed by the sudden rising of the strata 
at one side of the fault and their equally 
sudden lowering on the other side. How- 
ever the difference was brought about, it 
is certain that the raised strata were worn 
down eventually by the steady action of 


‘ the same causes which wear down the.gen- 


eral surface of the large continents. Hav- 
ing ascertained the average rate at which 
these causes work, we can apply the result 
to determine how long they would be in 
producing the sheareal levelling down of 
the upraised strata in faults. There is no 
reason for supposing that in the remote 
past the process would go on more quickly 
than at the present time. And we have 
seen that even if it did, that would imply 
a greater activity in the solar energies to 
which these processes are all in reality due, 
so that our difficulty would be in no way 
diminished by any such assumption. The 
time required would be reduced by a few 
millions of years perhaps; but the diffi- 
culty we are dealing with is not a question 
of time at all. We are inquiring now into 
the amount of the total expenditure of 
solar energies in past ages; and the time- 
intervals indicated by the earth’s crust are 
only of importance in so far as they show 
how vast that expenditure of energy has 
been. Doubtless, in considering other 
questions, the length of these time-inter- 
vals is a question of great interest, but it 
does not directly concern us here. 

Let us, however, follow Mr. Croll in 
recognizing the aa a | that, in some of 
the cases we have to deal with, the rate of 
denudation may have been greater than 
the average rate inferred from the consid- 
eration of river drainage. To prevent the 
possibility of over-estimating the periods 
necessary to effect the observed denuda- 
tion, let us assume the rate to have been 
double the average rate, or equal to one 
foot in three thousand years. 

At this rate a thickness of three miles, 
which (at the very least) has been swept 
away in south Scotland since the old red 
sandstone period, would require forty-five 
million years ! 

But, older than the old red sandstone 
rocks, the silurian formations have been 
denuded in places to depths of thousands 
of feet before the old red sandstone strata 
were deposited. And these ancient forma- 
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tions were themselves deposited in the 
ocean by the slow denudation of the Cam- 
brian rocks. These in turn had been 
formed from the earlier Laurentian strata. 
And lastly (so far as the researches of ge- 
ologists at present extend), the Laurentian 
rocks themselves were built up from the 
ruins of other rocks which were them- 
selves sedimentary rocks, not the actual 
primary rocks of-our globe. We should 
almost certainly under-estimate the period 
required for these processes of denudation 
preceding the old red sandstone era, if we 
assumed that it was only equal in length 
to the period which has elapsed since that 
era. But making this assumption, and 
assuming also (which is also almost cer- 
tainly an under estimate) that the interval 
which has elapsed since the old red sand- 
stone era is forty-five million years, we find 
a total of ninety million years for the strat- 
ified rocks. In other words, we find at 
least ninety million years for the period 
during which rain has fallen on the earth 
as at present. During that time, there- 
fore, the sun has roan, his rays upon the 
ocean, raising up their waters by evapora- 
tion to be carried by winds (also generated 
by the sun) over the continents, and there 
discharged in the form of rain and snow. 

It may be noticed, in passing, that Sir 
William Thomson infers, from the ob- 
served underground temperattre of our 
earth, that the consolidation of the crust 
cannot have taken place less than twenty 
million years ago, or the underground tem- 
perature would have been greater than it 
is; nor more than four hundred million 
years ago, or the underground tempera- 
ture would have been less than itis. The 
limits are rather wide; but a value well 
within these limits would accord with Mr. 
Croll’s estimate of ninety million years as 
the interval since the earliest stratified 
rocks weré deposited. 

Now, the difficulty thus raised is this: 
at present we know of no way in which ° 
the’ sun could have emitted the same 
amount of heat as at present for anything 
like this period of ninety million years, 
without having shrunk to much smaller 
dimensions than he at present has. 

It is generally admitted by physicists 
and astronomers that the solar heat has 
had its origin in the main, almost wholly 
in faet, in processes of contraction ; and 
that it is maintained by such processes. 
In other words, the gravitation of the sun’s 
mass has given birth to all, or very nearly 
all, the heat which the sun has emitted in 
the past, and will continue to emit till the 
end of his careeras asun. It was once 
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supposed that meteoric downfall on the 
sun's surface produced the chief share of 
the solar heat. The idea has now, been 
generally abandoned for reasons into which 
we need not hereenter, But, practically, it 
is of no importance whether we. consider 
the sun’s heat to have been generated by 
the downfall of masses on his surface 
(continually fed by such downfall) or by 
the gradual contraction of the entire mass 
now. constituting his globe, till it had as- 
sumed its present dimensions. This is 
the sctsgted: form of the gravitation theory 
of the solar heat. 

But manifestly, the greatest possible 
amount of heat which could have been 
generated in this way would be that pro- 
duced by the contraction of a great nebu- 
lous mass containing all the sun’s present 
substance, from an original extension 
throughout an infinitely large space to the 
present dimensions of the sun. It might 
be supposed, perhaps, that the result of 
such a process of contraction would be.the 
generation of an infinite amount of heat. 
But in reality this is not the case, any more 
than it is the case that a meteoric mass 
allowed to fall from an infinite distance 
upon the sun would strike his surface with 
infinite velocity (after a journey lasting an 
infinite time — which, however, is a mere 
detail). - We know, on the contrary, the 
rate at which such a mass would strike the 
sun — namely, about three hundred and 
sixty miles per second. And precisely as 
we can calculate the velocity of such a 
mass after being subjected to the sun’s 
pull over an infinitely long journey, so we 
can calculate the total amount of heat 
which would result from the contraction of 
the sun’s mass to its present dimensions 
from a former extension throughout infi- 
nite space. We find that it corresponds 
only to about twenty million years’ supply 
at his present rate of emission. 

Thus, while the earth seems to tell us 
that the sun has been pouring his rays 
upon her at the same rate as at present 
during at least ninety million years, the 
sun stems to tell us that he has not been 
pouring out heat at that rate for more than 
twenty million years. 

Even if we reject the earth’s evidence, 
or if we endeavor to show that the rain- 
falls by which the earth’s surface has been 
again and again denuded were not always 
due to solar heat, but may have been gen- 
erated by the earth’s own heat, we scarcely 
find our difficulty removed. For it seems 
utterly absurd to suppose that the mighty 
central orb of the solar system only at- 
tained its present activity during the com- 





paratively recent years of ‘the history of 
our earth, one of the smaller and shorter- 
lived members of the sun’s family. Sir 
W. Thomson has shown, by the most sat- 
isfactory of the three methods he employed 
to shorten the estimates formed respecting 
the earth’s duration, that more than twenty 
million years must have elapsed since her 
crust was formed — a time which certainly 
followed by many millions of years the 
actual genesis of the earth as a gaseous 
mass. Many physicists reject even the 
four hundred million years given by Thom- 
son as a superior limit, doubting whether 
the formule and data he employed could 
be relied upon as confidently as the vari- 
ous processes of mathematical calculation 
which he applied to them. But even if 
we accept his minimum result — certainly 
the very least which science will permit us 
to accept —it would still follow that the 
sun’s present emission of light and heat 
could not have continued throughout the 
time of our earth’s existence as a planet; 
ef the sun’s heat had its origin entirely or 
chiefly in those processes of contraction 
combined with meteoric indraught in which 
astronomers and physicists at present be- 
lieve, and if the space into which the sun’s 
mass has contracted ts really that which 
the sun we see appears to occupy. 

Mr. Croll, who passes over the latter 
consideration with the remark that if the 
sun’s density increases towards the \centre 
the supply of solar heat might be some — 
what greater, suggests, as the true expla- 
nation of the difficulty, that the sun may 
have derived a portion of his energies in 
another way than merely through the proc- 
ess of contraction. “Jn proving that the 
antiquity of our habitable globe may be far 
greater than twenty or thirty million years, 
we prove,” he says, “that there must have 
been some other source in addition to 
gravity from which the sun derived his 
store of énergy.” 

He goes back to the initial state of 
things conceived by Laplace in presenting 
what is usually called the nebular hypothe- 
sis of the solarsystem. According to this, 
the whole of the solar system was formerly 
a great gaseous mass ; but whether cold or 
hot Laplace did not say. As Helmholtz 
remarks, “ The chemical forces must have 
been present, and ready to act; but, as 
these forces could only come into opera- 
tion by the most intimate contact of the 
different masses, condensation must have 
taken place before the play of chemi- 
cal forces began: whether a still further 
supply of force in the shape of heat was 
present at the commencement we do not 
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know.” Mr. Croll, who regards the chem- 
ical forces as equivalent only to a few 
thousand years’ supply of heat, and, there- 
fore, as comparatively insignificant, thinks 
we may safely infer that the original nebu- 
lous mass was intensely heated, and that 
in such intense heat we may find the ex- 
planation of the problem before us. “It 
is evident,” he says, “that if we admit that 
the nebulous mass was in a state of incan- 
descence prior to condensation, it will really 
be difficult to fix any limit either to the age 
of the sun, or to the amount of heat which 
it may have originally possessed. The 
twenty million years’ heat obtained by con- 
densation may in such a case be but a 
small fraction of the total quantity pos- 
sessed by the mass.” 

But then the question arises, Whence 
did the nebulous mass derive its heat? 
Mr. Croll considers that we may find a 
satisfactory answer to this question in the 
assumption that the nebulous mass was 
formed by the collision of two bodies, each 
of half the mass of the sun, rushing full 
tilt upon each other with a velocity of 
nearly five hundred miles per second. 
Their concussion would generate enough 
heat to last more than fifty millions of 
years, which we should have to add to the 
twenty millions of years provided for by 
the subsequent condensation of the mass. 
He asks: “ Why may not the sun have 
been composed of two such bodies ? and 
why may not the original store of heat pos- 
sessed by him have all been derived from 
the concussion of these two bodies? Two 
such bodies coming into collision with that 
velocity would be dissipated into vapor and 
converted into a nebulous mass by such an 
inconceivable amount of heat as would 
thus be generated; and when condensa- 
tion on cooling took place, a spherical mass 
like that of the sun would result.” 

It will be asked, Mr. Croll says (and cer- 
tainly it seems likely), “ Where did the two 
bodies get their velocity?” It may as 
well be asked, he answers, “ Where did 
they get theirexistence? It is just as easy 
to conceive that they always existed in 
motion as to conceive that they always ex- 
isted at rest.” At first sight it might seema 
fair rejoinder to this to say that, if we are 
free to assign these enormous velocities to 
bodies in space, we must be free also to 
assign to them other properties such as 
matter can possess — heat, for instance: 
so that we might solve our problem at 
once by saying that the nebulous mass 
was originally supplied with enough heat 
to last fifty, a hundred, or a thousand mil- 
lions of years. But there is a difference 
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between motion and heat. Masses of mat- 
ter might be rushing hither and thither 
through space forever, without change, 
except when collisions occurred; whereas 
masses intensely hot must radiate their 
heat away. So that while we can, as Mr. 
Croll traly says, conceive the existence of 
bodies in motion for any length of time we 
please, we cannot conceive the constant 
existence of an intensely heated nebulous 
or other-mass. It must lose heat; where- 
as the bodies rushing about through space 
need not lose motion, and certainly would 
not do so unless they came into collision. 

Nor is Mr. Croll’s position affected by 
the argument that neither our own sun nor 
the other suns which people space are 
rushing about with anything like these ve- 
locities of four, five, or six hundred miles 
persecond. For all the stars are glowing 
with intense light and heat, and therefore 
must be regarded as bodies which, like our 
sun (according to this theory), have been 
formed by mighty collisions, in which their 
motion was converted into light and heat. 
The. stars, therefore, are bodies which 
have already lost the greater part of their 
original velocities, and the comparatively 
small velocities left them are precisely 
what, according to this theory, we might 
expect. 

Yet, while an answer may be found to 
some of the more obvious arguments 
against this startling theory, it must be 
admitted that the theory remains surround- 
ed by difficulties of an almost insuperable 
nature. 

Without entering into calculations which 
would be out of place in these pages, we 
may state that the imagined collisions of 
bodies rushing hither and thither, even 
with the enormous velocities suggested, 
through stellar space, would resemble in 
oe or rather in paucity, collisions 
between bullets in an engagement between 
two very widely scattered parties of skir- 
mishers. Ata rate of five hundred miles 
per second (possessed by cach), two bodies 
as far apart as our own sun and his: near- 
est neighbor among the stars, would meet 
each other (if their motion were suitably 
directed) in about seven hundred years. 
Supposing a million stars, scattered as 


‘stars are now scattered, were to rush in a 


flight to meet a million stars similarly scat- 
tered, at the rate just mentioned, a million 
years or so would elapse before the two 
flights had rushed through each other, and 
the chances.would be many millions to one 
against even a single collision occurring. 
Such bodies would have to be strewn far 
more densely through space than the stars 
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are to make it probable that among several 
millions of them one collision would occur 
in a million years. As the supply of light 
and heat resulting from each collision 
would not last more than fifty or sixty mil- 
lions of years on the average, only fifty or 
sixty stars would-be visible at any given 
moment among all those millions of bodies. 
So that for each star shining in that region 
of space (and the same reasoning applies 
to the whole of the stellar universe) there 
would be millions of dark bodies. Of 
these a certain proportion, probably very 
small, would consist of orbs which had 
undergone collision, had shone for fifty, 
sixty, or say one hundred millions of 
years, and were now dead suns. The 
rest of the dark bodies, outnumbering the 
visible stars millions of times, would be 
bodies which had not yet encountered 
others after the fashion which the theor 

requires. These would be dangerous fel- 
lows. They might at any time come into 
collision either with each other, making 
new suns, or with suns already glowing, 
making these suns glow a great deal more 
brightly, and destroying the inhabitants of 
any worlds circling around them. More- 
over, we ought, in the course of compara- 
tively short periods, to see such new stars 
suddenly begin their existence as vaporous 


masses glowing with an intensely bright 


light. Now, nothing in the least corre- 
sponding to the process of sun-formation 
required by this theory has ever been 
observed. The so-called new stars are 
not all what the theory requires. They 
have shone with intense brightness for a 
few months at the outside, and have then 
died out; but according to the theory we 
require stars which shall burn with steady 
fires for many millions of years. Now, we 
might reasonably expect that for some 
short time following its first formation, a 
new sun would shine much’ more brightly 
than afterwards. Mr. Croll, indeed, sup- 
poses otherwise, his line of argument as to 
new stars (presently to be noticed) assum- 
ing that after a collision a star would im- 
mediately begin the steady emission of 
light and heat at about the rate at 
which it would continue to emit them 
afterwards: but a collision in which the 
supply of heat and light for one hundred 
millions of years was generated in a mo- 
ment would unquestionably produce also a 
great temporary outburst. Those new 
Stars, however, which astronomers have 
been able to observe since the spectro- 
scope was invented, have not behaved in 
the required manner. (As a friend of ours 
is apt to say when observation does not 
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accord with theory, “They didn’t know, 
poor things, what they were expected to 
do.”) One was found to be a star already 
recorded in star-maps, and has faded to its 
original lustre; the other, after shining 
for a while as a bright star, has faded into 
a faint nebula or star-cloud. 

Mr, Croll reasons thus as to the prob- 
able number of new stars which would be 
formed according to his theory: “The 
formation of a sun by collision is an event 
that would not be likely to escape observa- 
tion if it occurred within the limits of visi- 
bility in space. But such an event must 
be of very rare occurrence, or the number 
of stars visible would be far greater than 
it is. The number of stars registered 
down to the seventh magnitude inclusive, 
is, according to Herschel, somewhere be- 
tween twelve and fifteen thousand, and 
this is all that can possibly be seen by the 
naked eye. Now, if we suppose each of 
them to shine like our sun for (say) one 
hundred million years, then one formed in 
evéry seven or eight thousand years would 
maintain the present number’ undimin- 
ished. But this is the number included 
in both hemispheres, so that the occur- 
rence of an event of such unparalleled 
splendor and magnificence as the forma- 
tion of a star, or rather nebula — for this 
would be the form first assumed — is what 
can only be expected to be seen in our: 
hemisphere once in about fifteen thousand 
years. The absence of any historical 
record of such an event having ever oc- 
curred can, therefore, be no evidence what- 
ever against the theory.” If, however, as 
may most reasonably be assumed, the for- 
mation of a sun in this way would be in: 
the first instance accompanied by a most 
tremendous outburst of light and heat, far 
exceeding that which the body in its ulti- 
mate condition as a sun would emit, then 
we should be able to recognize the forma- 
tion of any such sun within the region of 
space over which our telescopes range; 
and in that region of space there are more 
like a hundred million than twelve or fif- 
teen thousand stars. An outburst ought 
to be recognized, on the average, about 
once a year; and certainly new suns are 
not entering on the first stage of their ex- 
istence at this rate. 

Moreover, apart from what we have 
mentioned above as to the duration of so- 
called new stars, what is known about one 
at least of the two new, stars which have 
appeared during the last twelve years, by 


no means accords with what we should ex- 


pect if the outburst were caused by ‘the 
collision of two other suns, or of two dark. 
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masses rushing along at the rate of four or 
five hundred miles per second. One of 
them was found not to be a new star at all. 
It was simply a tenth-magnitude star which 
had suddenly acquired the brightness of a 
second-magnitude star. It rapidly lost its 
new lustre, returning to the brightness 
which it had had before the outburst. The 
other —the new star which appeared in 
the constellation Cygnus in November, 
1876 — did behave in a manner reconcila- 
ble in some degree with Mr. Croll’s theory. 
For, while no star had been known to ex- 
ist where this star suddenly appeared, the 
new star, after-shining for a while with 
light resembling in character that emitted 
by others stars, gradually, as it lost its 
light, assumed a nebulous character, and 
is at this moment shining with light of pre- 
cisely the same kind as is emitted by the 
gaseous masses called (from their appear- 
ance) planetary nebula. It would be 
rather rash, however, to assume that here 
was a case where two orbs rushing through 
space had encountered full tilt, and after a 
certain time, during which the heat ex- 
cited by their collision had been reducing 
their substance to vapor, the entire mass 
had become a nebula. If we are to sup- 


oe that dark, hard masses produce suns 
y 


their collision, we enormously increase 
the chances against collision, because we 
enormously reduce the dimensions of the 
bodies supposed to be travelling through 
space. Returning to our illustration from 
a battle-field, it is as though each bullet 
were reduced in size to the thousandth 
part of the smallest of small shot. 

There is, moreover, this inherent diffi- 
culty in the theory thus presented, that if 
the heat resulting from collision vaporizes 
the entire mass, making a mighty nebula 
out of which in the course of many mil- 
lions of years a solar system is to form, by 
far the greater part of this heat will be 
radiated away into space while the nebula 
is passing through the mere beginning of 
the process of contraction, and ages be- 
fore a single member of the future solar 
system has assumed the form of a habita- 
ble world. The total amount of energy 
corresponding to the collision, if it could 


all be kept in stock, so to speak, till the. 


time that the members of the system were 
fully fashioned, might suffice for as many 
millions of years as we find that our earth 
has actually been exposed to the rays of 
the sun. But there is no conceivable way 
in which the supply could thus be reserved 
till it was wanted. While a nebulous 
mass was contracting, it would be expend- 
ing most of the heat equivalent to each 
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successive stage of contraction. Of course, 
as regards the contraction due to cooling 
— that is, to the emission of heat — every 
part of such contraction would be exactly 
compensated by loss of heat. But the 
contraction due to gravitation, the only 
part of the process of contraction by whic 
heat would in any sense be generated, 
would cause from the beginning a steady 
emission of heat; and whether the total 
rate of such emission were greater or less 
in the earlier stages than now, it is certain 
that the duration of those earlier stages 
would enormously exceed—say, rather, 
would exceed many hundreds of times — 
the period which has elapsed since first 
rain fell upon this earth, or winds blew 
over its surface.* 

It appears to us that the true explana- 
tion of the difficulty (the first full recogni- 
tion of which we owe to Mr. Croll) must 
be sought elsewhere. Apart from the 
fatal objection considered in the last para- 
graph, a theory involving the genesis of all 
the millions of existent stars from acci- 
dental collisions among millions of millions 
(for fewer would not suffice) of dark masses 
constantly rushing through space at the 
rate of many hundreds of miles per sec- 
ond, is not one which could find accept- 
ance among those who are acquainted with 
the actual present position of’ stellar re- 
search. But the difficulty indicated b 
Mr. Croll remains to be encountered. 
Somewhere the premisses must be wrong 
which lead to an erroneous conclusion. 

Now, we are not disposed to question 
the validity of the reasoning which Mr. 
Croll and other geologists have based on 
the condition of the earth’s crust. The 
only way of diminishing our estimate of 
the time-interval necessary for the stratifi- 
cation of the earth is to assume (as we find 
Professor Kirkwood doés) that in former 
ages the stratification proceeded more rap- 
idly than at present. But, as we have 
already seen, this amounts really to the 
assumption that in former ages the sun 
exerted a more powerful action upon the 
earth than at present; and we are in no 
way helped, because it is the totality of 


*. This paragraph was already written when we re- 
ceived from Professor Kirkwood of Bloomington, In- 
diana, U. S. (one of the most ingenious and original 
astronomers of the day), a paper in which he presents 
the same general argument. The conclusion at which 
he arrives is that much the greater part of the supply 
of heat ‘* must have been radiated into space before the 
planets were separated from the solar mass, and conse- 
quently that the amount of geological time cannot to 
any great extent have exceeded the limits indicated by 
the researches of Sir W. Thomson.” e latter in- 
ference, as will be seen, does not appear to us to be 
made out; but the former seems unquestionably cor- 
rect. 
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the suri’s action on the earth with which 
we are in reality alone concerned. 

We revert, then, to the original propo: 
sition of the difficulty, to see whether there 
may not be any other way of escape. It 
appears that if the sun has contracted into 
his present dimensions from a nebula orig- 
inally extending far beyond the orbit of 
Neptune, the supply of solar heat would 
not have lasted anything near the time 
during which we know, from the study of 
our own earth, that the supply has lasted. 
We have assumed all along that the sun’s 
dimensions are those which the sun actually 
presents to theeye. May not.our mistake 
lie here? May not the sun — or, ratber, 
the chief portion of his mass — have con- 
tracted in reality to far smaller dimensions 
than he appears to possess ? 

Not many years ago, a question of this 
sort would have appeared altogether fan- 
ciful. But facts have been ascertained in 
the last few years which have greatly 
altered our ideas respecting the sun. It is 
quite certain that the sun we see is not the 
whole sun. It is, in a sense, a mere acci- 
dent that we see the sun as he actually 
appears. If our eyesight were of a some- 
what different quality, we should see the 
sierra which surrounds the entire globe of 
the sun to a depth of five or six thousand 
miles; thus we should see a much larger 
sun. With a yet further change of visual 
power we should recognize the inner coro- 
na, and the’ sun would appear yet larger. 
And we can quite readily conceive the 
possibility of the outer corona being dis- 
cerned; in which case the sun would not 
merely appear larger, but many times 
larger than he is at present. It would, 
indeed, be possible to see the sun thus 
enormously enlarged without any change 
in our visual powers, if our standpoint 
were somewhat altered and (a slight but 
necessary detail) if we could exist under 
the new conditions. From the moon’s 
surface, an observer. possessing visual 
powers such as ours, and capable of ex- 
isting without air or water, would see all 
those solar appendages which are con- 
cealed from our view (except during total 
solar eclipse) by a veil of sunlit air. 

Now, precisely as it is conceivable that 
by a change in our visual powers or in the 
conditions under which we observe the 
sun, we might see him occupying (as he 
really does, for the corona is a part of him) 
a region of space many times larger than 
that occupied by the sun we see, so it is 
conceivable that the sun we see occupies 
a region of space many times larger than 
that occupied by the true mass of the sun, 





In the same sense in which we say now 
that the sun’s volume is that indicated by 
the visible surface, of the sun, because the 
mass of all which lies outside that surface 
is as nothing compared with the mass 
which lies within it, it may well be that the 
true globe of the sun lies far within the 
glowing surface we see, the entire mass of 
matter lying outside such much smaller 
true glo ing insignificant compared 
with the mass forming that globe. 

This is not a mere hypothesis, devised 
to meet the difficulty indicated by Mr. 
Croll. That it does meet that difficulty 
will be obvious if we consider, that the 
difficulty depends entirely on the ob- 
served present largeness of the sun’s 
diameter. If the diameter were one-half 
its supposed length, the estimated dura- 
tion of the emission of heat would be 
doubled ; if the diameter were one-third 
its supposed length, the duration of the 
emission would trebled; and so on. 
The density of the solar globe would be 
increased in much greater degree. With 
a diameter reduced one-half, the density 
would be increased eightfold; while if the 
diameter were reduced to one-third its 
present (seeming) length, the density 
would be increased twenty-seven times. 
Now, whether it be permissible to assume 
that the sun’s globe could have a mean 
density many times greater than that usu- 
ally assigned to it, there can be no man- 
ner of doubt that this supposed mean 
density is very much less than the known 
conditions under which the sun’s mass 
exists would lead us to expect. The 
mean density of the sun is only one-fourth 
the mean density of our earth, while the 
pressures existing in the sun’s interior are 
thousands of times greater than those in- 
side our earth. True the sun’s tempera- 
ture is enormous, and thus an expansive 
power exists throughout the sun’s mass 
which would readily overcome such con- 
tractile forces as exist within the earth’s 
frame. But the pressures produced with- 
in the sun by gravity are so tremendous 
that the elastic forces of the gaseous 
materials of the sun’s globe must be quite 
incompetent to’resist the contractile ten- 
dency. The proof, that this is so is found 
in the constant emission of solar heat, 
which represents in reality the yielding of 
tbe solar mass to the influence of its own 
gravitating energies. 

We approach here the consideration of 
relations such as we are entirely unable to 
understand or even conceive. No experi> 
mental researches we can make can throw 
any trustworthy light on the condition of 
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the sun’s interior, where pressures far sur- 
passing any we are familiar with contend 
with temperatures equally surpassing the 
fiercest heat known to us on earth. It is 
probable that the entire mass of the sun, 
whatever its real extension, is gaseous ; 
for the heat of all the materials of that 
mass is greater than the critical tempera- 
ture of the densest elements —that tem- 
perature at which no pressure, however 
great, would liquefy or solidify them. If 
at this tremendous temperature and at 
the enormous pressure to which they are 
exposed the constituents of the solar 
globe were perfect gases, there would be 
no limit to the density they would attain 
in the sun’s interior. But we have every 
reason to believe that after a certain den- 
sity had been attained under pressure, 
these gases would no longer behave as 
perfect gases, their density increasing 
with pressure. And we find it difficult to 
imagine that gaseous matter could under 
any pressure however great, acquire a dens- 
ity exceeding many times that of the ele- 
ments we chiefly see in the solid form. 
Yet it would be unsafe to assume any lim- 
its to the density which might be attained 
under constantly increasing pressure by 
matter maintained always at so tremendous 
a temperature that it was prevented from 
becoming liquid or solid. 

If we inquire what seems suggested by 
the actual available evidence respecting 
the sun’s condition, inside that glowing 
globular surface which conceals from us 
all that lies within, we find reason to be- 
lieve that the sun’s interior is thus enor- 
mously compressed. It can readily be 
shown that if the sun’s mass is not thus 
compressed, then, rotating at the ob- 
served rate, his globe should be flattened 
to an extent which should be recognizable 
by the best methods of modern measure- 
ment. The flattening, be it understood, 
would still be very small. It might even 
escape observation, so small would it be; 
but the probability is that it would have 
been detected. On the other hand, if the 
sun’s interior is exceedingly dense, then 
the flattening of his globe would certainly 
not be observable. Since; as a matter of 
fact, no flattening has been observed, the 
probability is that the sun is enormously 
compressed near the centre. It must be 
admitted that this part of the evidence is 
not very strong; but, such as it is, it bears 
in the direction indicated. 

Strangely enough, we derive from a dif- 
ferent orb the strongest evidence on this 
particular point. Jupiter’s mean density is 
the same as the sun’s, if we take the visi- 
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ble dise of Jupiter as indicating the true 
size of the planet. Now it has been shown 
by Mr. George Darwin (from a _ careful 
comparison of the motions of Jupiter’s 
moons’ with those calculated on the as- 
sumption that Jupiter’s mass is not greatly 
compressed at the centre) that Jupiter must 
be very much denser at the centre than near 
the visible surface of his globe. This agrees 
with all that is known respecting that 
planet. We have pointed out, on former 
occasions, in these pages, how utterly im- 
possible it is to explain the phenomena 
presented by the giant planet, on the as- 
sumption that the disc we see.and measure 
is the true globe of Jupiter. Mr. Darwin’s 
reasoning proves in another way that this 
globe lies far within the apparent outline 
of the planet, which in reality represents 
probably the region where lie the feathery 
clouds forming his outermost cloud-layer. 
Within it lie other cloud-layers, and an 
atmosphere of exceeding depth. Nay, it 
is probable that the greater part, if not the 
entire mass, of each of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn exists at so intense a heat 
(though the cloud-envelopes we see are not 
intensely hot) that solidification and lique- 
faction are impossible at any pressure, 
however great. In this case the density of 
the internal parts of these planets, as of 
the internal parts of the sun, would be due 
to the vastness of the pressures exerted 
upon the nuclear regions. 

Without insisting on this, let it simply 
be noted that in the case of Jupiter and 
Saturn it has been to all intents and pur- 
poses demonstrated that the condensation 
of the planet’s mass is very much greater 
than we should infer from the apparent 
dimensions of the planet’s globe. Since 
these planets are probably intermediate in 
condition, as they are in size, between our 
earth and the sun, we find another reason 
for inferring that the nuclear parts of the 
sun-are exceedingly dense. If so, the dif- 
ficulty which Mr. Croll has sought to deal 
with by imagining that not our sun only, 
but every sun peopling space, has been 
produced by the collision of formerly dark 
masses rushing hither and thither with in- 
conceivable velocities, would no longer 
exist. 

One circumstance, however, remains to 
be noticed. We have endeavored to ex- 
plain the apparent age of our earth’s strata 
by an assumption which in reality implies 
that the sun is a great deal older than he 
had been supposed to be. Not merely 
does our hypothesis require that he should 
be regarded as a great deal older, but, as 
it has not directly enhanced our estimate 
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of his possible total duration, it assumes in 
fact that he is many millions of years 
nearer to his end as a living sun (so to 
speak) than has been commonly supposed. 
The process of contraction, on which his 
vitality as a sun. dépends, has gone on 
much farther, if our theory be sound, than 
if we suppose the globe of the sun, as we 
see it, to be of uniform or nearly uniform 
density throughout. 

But it does not seem to us that the esti- 
mate of the sun’s duration which would 
result from our theory, would fall short of 
that which astronomers had formed on the 
hypothesis that the sun is of uniform dens- 
ity. (We call our view a theory, because 
it is based on observed facts; the usual 
view an hypothesis, because no one has 
ever ventured to assert that any facts indi- 
cate its correctness.) On the contrary, 
according to the usual view, astronomers 
had recognized a certain limiting density 
not very far removed from the present sup- 
posed density of the sun, beyond which the 


process of contraction could not probably 
compress his globe. According to the 
theory we have brought forward in expla- 
nation of observed facts, the elements com- 
posing a mass at so high a temperature 
and subject to such enormous pressure as 
the sun’s, may attain, even in the gaseous 


form, a density far greater than has hither- 
to been considered possible. Enormously 
though we suppose the process of contrac- 
tion to have gone beyond the extent here- 
tofore believed in, we no longer recognize 
as close at hand any limit beyond which 
that process cannot pass. For our own 
part, in fine, while we consider it quite pos- 
sible that the nucleus of the sun may be so 
tremendously compressed as to correspond 
toa past emission of solar heat for many 
hundreds of millions of years, we see no 
reason to believe that the process of con- 
traction may not continue with the same 
emission of heat as at present for hun- 
dreds. of millions of years to come. It 
appears to us as absurd to measure the 
probable amount of solar energy either 
already exerted in the past or available for 
the future, by considerations based on the 
behavior of the elements at the tempera- 
tures and pressures we can obtain experi- 
mentally, as it was of old-times to estimate 
the proportions of the heavenly bodies on 
the assumption that the earth is the all- 
important which they were made to 
Serve, or as it is in our own time to esti- 
mate the duration of the heavenly orbs by 
the minute time-intervals corresponding to 
the various stages of our earth’s relatively 
insignificant. existence. 
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“ My dear,” said Miss Smalway, speak- 
ing from the eminence of her desk in the 

upil-room, “I shall insist upon hearing 
rom Mosier Brun’s own lips whether it 
has been his purpose to trifle with your 
affections.” 

“ But I assure you you are mistaken,” 
pleaded Rose Cherril, whose cheeks were 
all pink ; “ Monsieur Brun has never said 
a word which I could construe—— ” 

“Hush, Rose; you might deceive all 
the world, but you cannot deceive me,” 
interrupted Miss Smalway severely. “ Will 
you look me in the face and assert that 
this unprincipled Frenchman ss 

“1 do not believe he is unprincipled,” 
muttered, Rose. 

“You are evading the question, miss, 
Will you look me in the face and affirm 
that it would not signify an atom to you if 
you never saw Moszer Brun again?” 

It was a very pretty face which the jun- 
ior governess of Acacia House turned up 
towards her employer. There was candor 
in it, and sweetness; but now the clear. 
blue eyes were dim, the little lips which 
never told untruths quivered, and Rose 
suddenly burst into tears. She could not 
imagine how Miss Smalway had discov- 
ered a secret which she scarcely confessed 
to herself. The French master and she 
were very _ friends, but what had that 
to do with love? Was it love to be civil 
to a man, to admire his talents, and —to 
cry thus becaus¢ one was accused of car- 
ing for him? 

Miss Smalway triumphed in her perspi- 
cacity, and, as she watched the weeping 
governess, shook her head and remarke 
that it was just what she had foreseen all 
along. It was Miss Smalway’s habit to 
foresee things, and Rose, having lived a 
year under her roof, ought to have been 
aware by this time that nothing could es- 
cape the prying of two eyes posing : as, 
telescopes. Miss Smalway was a lean 
and middle-aged person, who ruled her 
establishment of forty pupils with kind- 
ness, but could not bear that anything re- 
lating to them or other members of her 
household should be concealed from her, 
She was very short and sharp with pupils 
who neglected to show her the letters they 
wrote, or received from home. She stole 
about the passages at night in list slippers to 
overhear conversations in the dormitories ; 
she spied upon her governesses, who durst 
not leave the keys of their desks trailing 
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about lest she should overhaul their pri- 
vate papers; and she taught her house- 
maids to be sad fibbers questioning 
them as to their flirtations with the baker’s 
man and the pot-boy. In all this Miss 
Smalway professed to act in the lofty in- 
terests of morality, but the one good thing 
about her was that she never turned the 
secrets which she had unearthed to an un- 
generous advantage. 

“ T don’t see why you should not marry 
Mosier Brun if you like him,” she ob- 
served, after a moment’s reflective pause. 
“ Don’t cry like that, child.” 

“ Oh, but I’m not half good enough for 
him,” wailed Rose, who was still crying. 

“Not good enough! You, the daughter 
of an English clergyman, not good enough 
for atrumpery French refugee! Why, if 
he were to return to his country they 
would cut off that curly head of his and 
put it ina sawdust basket. It’s as well that 
_ should face this question in the proper 
ight, Rose Cherril; for you are a pretty 
English girl, bred in a Christian land, and 
if you consent to marry a foreign pagan 
the favor will be all on your side.” 

It was soothing to Rose Cherril to be 
assured that she was a pretty girl, but she 
did not like to hear Paul Brun described 
asapagan. “Ido not know why he has 
been exiled,” she said, “but I have never 
heard a word from him that was not be- 
coming.” . 

“Oh, of course he is soft-spoken 
enough,” said Miss Smalway, shaking her 
head, “ but he will have to give me some- 
thing more than fair words when I ques- 
tion him to-day.” 

“ But, indeed, I would much rather you did 
not question him,” repeated Rose ruefully. 
“He may think I prompted you, which 
would be dreadful. I would not for worlds 
let him imagine ——” 

“ Not a word more, for my determina- 
tion is inexorable,” said Miss Smalway, 
as she closed the ledger in which she 
had been making up her pupils’ half- 
year’s accounts. “Itis three o’clock now, 
and time to ring the class-bell. Ina few 
minutes the mosier will be here, and then 
I will ascertain his mind or he shall have a 
piece of mine.” 

Saying this, Miss Smalway nodded her 
wizen head very resolutely, and Rose 
Cherril, drying her eyes with a sigh, went 
out to ring the bell that summoned forty 
young ladies from the playground to 
afternoon lessons, After this she ran up 
to her own room to bathe her eyes in 
water, in order that the pupils might not 
see she had been crying. 
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: It -was-close upon the end of the sum- 
mer school term at Acacia House, Rich- 
mond, and the last drawing and music 
lessons were to be ‘given on that day. 
The girls came trooping in from their 
games of croquet and battledore under the 
tall trees of the recreation ground, which 
was a very park, with plats of lawn for 
those who liked to romp, and shady by 
paths for those who preferred to saunter, 
gossiping. They were a fresh and health 

evy of girls, whose giggling filled the hall 
as they hung up their straw hats on the 
pegs, threw down their mallets and shut- 
tlecocks, and smoothed their hair with the 
palms of their hands. Some of them were 
tall, marriageable maidens, whose school- 
days were about to finish; others little 
mites who dragged skipping-ropes after 
them, and whose chubby faces were all 
flushed from the exercise they had been 
taking under the bright August sun. The 
day was too fine for lessons, but the holi- 
days were so near that the whole school 
were in high spirits; besides, to those 
who were going to do their tasks under M. 
Paul Brun’s direction the prospect of an 
afternoon indoors did not seem irksome. 
The dozen who formed that day’s drawing- 
class repaired to a large parlor that over- 
looked the park, and laid out their pencils 
and millboards, writing for the Frenchman 
to arrive. 

M. Paul Brun—or “the sosier,” as 
the girls called him, out of mimicry 
of Miss Smalway’s pronunciation of the 
word monsieur — taught both drawing and 
music, and was a prime favorite with all 
the forty pupils. He had begun by teach- 
ing French only, but it had gradually trans- 
pired that he could play the, piano and 
sketch very fairly, so that Miss Smalway, 
moved perhaps by economic reasons, had 
ended by vesting three educational de- 
partments in his hands. He came four 
days a week, remaining two or three hours 
each time, and endeavoring, both patiently 
and good-humoredly, to make his lessons 
useful. He never volunteered to play 
compositions of his own, as is the painful 
custom with certain professors, but after 
school-time was always ready to linger an 
extra half-hour and rattle off the new- 
est operatic selections, adding a song now 
and then in the pleasantest of barytone 
voices. He would draw caricatures to 
amuse the smallest girls, and sometimes 
he dropped in during the dancing-lessons 
and offered himself as partner to the back- 
ward pupils, who made swift progress by 
waltzing with him; but he refused the 
post of dancing-master, which Miss Smal- 
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way would have pressed upon him in addi- 
tion to his other duties. A handsome, well- 
bred, and well-dressed man was Paul 
Brun.- He had black curly hair, dark eyes 
full of sparkle, and a short, neatly-trimmed 
beard, which well set off the pale tint of 
his complexion. The expression on his 
lips was habitually ironical, but it quickly 
changed to a winning smile when his eyes 
met those of the person to whom he was 
speaking. His temper was most even — 
the same day after day, whatever happened 
— and his manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman — agreeably polite towards peo- 
ple who were ceremonious, quietly and 
cheerfully amiable to those who were not: 
towards his pupils he behaved rather like 
an elder brother, though without famil- 
iarity. It was known that he had been an 
officer in the French army, and had got 
mixed up in the Commune; but’ this was 
all that the. girls did know of him, for he 
never spoke of his own concerns, albeit 
he had been obliged to make a disclosure 
of his antecedents to Miss Smalway once 
and for all for peace’s sake. But, to do 
Miss Smalway justice, she had kept his 
revelations to herself. At the period of 
this story Paul Brun was about thirty years 
old, and had been in the land of his exile 
six years, so that he spoke English fluently, 
notwithstanding his slight foreign accent. 

The pupils had been sitting ten minutes 
in the drawing parlor, and the szosier was 
a little behind his time. He came at last, 
striding over the lawn with quick steps, 
but looking downcast.. Now Miss Smal- 
way’s pupils — perceptive, after the man- 
ner of girls —had noticed that Paul Bran 
had been looking out of sorts for some 
weeks past, and that he assumed his cheer- 
fulness when he came among them, as it 
were a mask. Boys would- not have 
troubled themselves about the physiognom- 
ical disturbances of such an insignificant 
creature as a French master; but girls 
must needs tattle, and there had been 
much conjecture at Acacia House as to 
what could have gone wrong with the 
mosier. Had. he fallen in love with his 
landlady, or was he in arrears with his 
washerwoman? The elder pupils, giving 
free rein to their humor, os 
sorts of absurdities, and made it their 
amusement to imagine something new 
every day, going so far as to pretend that 
the Frenchman’s only complaint was tight 
boots. Such exercises were sternly re- 
strained in the classes presided over by 
the senior governess, Miss Bickel, who was 
a sour-visaged person, averse from mer- 
riment; but on the day of which we are 
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speaking the drawing-class was under the 
supervision of the second governess, Miss 
Boundy, a plump Essex virgin, whose 
only mode of protesting against the way- 
wardness of her young charges was to 
exclaim, “Oh, I wish you wouldn’t talk 
such nonsense,” following up these weak 
remonstrances with a.titter which took all 
the sting out of them. 

So as the unconscious mosier crossed 
the lawn a running fire of pleasantries 
was kept up to the mute accompaniment 
of the crayons and stumps working on the 
sketching-blocks, but these were checked 
by an unexpected sight, which caused a 
sudden silence to fall upon the class. 
Just as Paul Brun was nearing the house 
Miss Smalway sailed out majestuously on 
to the lawn to t pees him, and the two 
turned away and began to pace together 
under the trees. The mere sight of Miss 
Smalway was generally enough to chill 
all merriment in her pupils, for she was a 
rigid disciplinarian: but there was some- 
thing in her manner of accosting the 
Frenchman this time which especially ex- 
cited their curiosity. Her manner was 
portentously grim, and the mosier was 
seen to be gesticulating. They walked 
several times up and down the same alley, 
and appeared to be quarrelling — they, 
whose relations were usually made up 
wholly of mutual smirks! hat could 
the matter be? Even the languid Miss 
Boundy ceased cutting her pencils, and 
speculated within herself whether the 
Frenchman had at last struck for an in- 
crease of salary. A full half-hour passed, 
and wonder culminated into a sort of dis- 
may when the mosier was observed lifting 
his -hat to Miss Smalway, who, after this 
cold leave-taking, returned indoors without. 
oe — marching quick and very red in the 
ace. 

“Oh my! there has been a squabble !” 
chorussed several of the pupils; but the 
next minute there was silence again, for 
Miss Smalway walked into the drawing- 
parlor, and all the girls pored over their 
work studiously as mice. 

“ Girls, you will have to get on to-day 


as she stood in the doorway, evidently 
in. the state known as “tantrums ;” “ by. 
next term I shall have engaged another 
music and drawing master.” 

“Why, is Mossieu Brun going? He is 
not ill, is he?” asked Miss Boundy, open- 
eyed and amazed. 

“The mosier has given me formal no- 
tice of his resignation,” said Miss Smal. 





way solemuly, “and'I wish I could add 


without A/oszer Brun,” said the mistress ~ 
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that we had parted on good terms, but I 
cannot.” 

The twelve pupils sat aghast. In losing 
Paul Brun they évery one lost. a friend. 
When Miss Smalway had retired their in- 
dignation burst forth, and the remarks 
which they passed on their mistress were 
not complimentary. “Oh, the odious old 
cat! she has done some mean thing about 
money,” observed the more knowing ones ; 
and others talked of asking their parents to 
withdraw them from Acacia. House, since 
the lively moster was no longer going to 
teach there. A mutinous spirit was rife 
in the school during the rest of the after- 
noon, and even the sharp Miss Bickel was 
unequal to keeping order in her division. 
How much less, then, could Rose Cherril 
maintain it in hers! It was her turn to 
take the singing-class, and when Miss 
Smalway came into the music-room to 
make an announcement similar to that 
which she had published in Miss Boundy’s 
class, the junior governess’s face became 
wan, and it was a merciful relief to her that 
the girls began to babble at such a rate 
that all singing was out of the question. 
How could she have sung with her heart 
drooping in speechless dejection ? 


Il. 


WHEN the afternoon classes were end- 
ed, and the pcm of Acacia House were 
partaking of weak tea and bread-and-but- 
ter in the refectory, Miss Smalway sum- 
moned Rose Cherril into her study for the 
purpose of venting her sentiments. She 
sat in a chair of state behind a table cov- 
ered with copy-books and _ tradesmen’s 
bills ; her grey brow glowered, and the first 
remark she uttered was aimed like a pro- 
jectile in a combat. 

“ Above all things,” she said, with a 
comminatory wag of the head, “I must 
request that you never again mention the 
name of that Frenchman in my presence, 
Rose Cherril.” 

Now this was the more irrational as 
Rose had never mentioned Paul Brun’s 
name (at least to Miss Smalway) of her 
own accord except in connection with 
school matters. But Miss Smalway only 
said this by way of opening fire. 

Rose stood in the middle of the room, 
her pretty head bent, and blushing as if she 
deserved reproach. The day’s events had 
taken her aback, and this sudden exposure 
of the tenderest, most sacred feelings of 
her heart before Miss Smalway was trying 
to her maidenly modesty. But she was a 
straightforward girl, who could bear herself 
in a false position with dignity. 
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“Tam afraid you have had a painful in- 
terview with Monsieur Brun,” she said. 
“TI know you meant kindly by me, Miss 
Smalway, but I wish you had not spoken 
to him.’ 

“JT did not act out of kindness to you,” 
answered the schoolmistress truthfully. 
“It is my duty to know the ins and outs of 
idylls that take place under my roof, and 
that is why I asked this mosier to tell me, 
like a man, how he meant to deal with 
you.” 

“T knew he could not care for me,” fak 
tered Rose. 

“ But the man loves you so that he grew 
quite stupid prosing over your perfec- 
tions.” 

“He loves me?” echoed Rose, whose 
eyes suddenly lit up, whilst a deep tinge 
overspread her face and brightened it. 

“Yes, the madcap! it’s for love of you 
that he has been moping these many 
weeks, and yet he says there is a barrier be- 
tween you and him which he cannot break 
down. A barrier, forsooth! Now, Rose 
Cherril, are you a girl of spirit, or do you 
mean to sit down tamely under this sort 
of fudge?” 

« atam I todo?” asked Rose, who 
was in asoft rapture, caused by the words 
she had just heard. 

“Do? Why, would you have me believe 
that it is a matter of no moment to you that 
a man who has stolen your heart should 
act like a lunatic?” 

“ Miss Smalway ——” 

“This Frenchman is trifling with you,” 
screamed the scraggy schoolmistress. 
“For he says that he is not married, and 
yet not at liberty to marry, though he will 
not speak more explicitly, Do you think 
that if any young man loved me, and I 
loved him, I would suffer us to be parted 
by some nonsensical reason that was not 
explained tome? I would run after the 
creature to the end of the world, and sa 
to him, ‘ Out with your secret, sir, out wit 
it. Don’t think to make a goose of me, sir. 
I’m a young woman who knows what is 
due to my sex.’” 

Any third party would have been 
amused by the vehemence which Miss 
Smalway threw into her dictation of a maid- 
en’s duties under amorous circumstances ; 
but Rose of course saw nothing to smile 
at. She was puzzled to think what could 
be the reason that prevented Paul Brun 
from marrying anybody, and deeply dis- 
tressed was she that there should be such 
areason. Pitying the exile’s woes more 
than her own, she was afraid that some 





great sorrow must be clouding his life 
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Rose knew little of Paul’s history beyond 
the fact that he had incurred a capital sen- 
tence for taking part in an insurrection ; 
but might it not be that the shame of this 
condemnation oppressed him more than 
he cared to own, and made him morbidly 
reluctant to ask any girl to wear a name 
which some might consider disgraced? 
Miss Smalway, however, dispelled these 
conjectures by the account she vouch- 
safed of her interview with the French- 
man. 

“asked the man whether he lived in 
fear of the police, but he answered no,” 
said she, rubbing her lean nose till it 
glowed. “He relies that an amnesty will 
some day allow him to re-enter his precious 
country, and meanwhile he is not the 
least ashamed of being an outlaw, for he 
says that he is only the soldier in a van- 
quished cause that will triumph some day, 
and other such flapdoodle stuff. As to 
money, he appears to have enough, for his 
educational books are selling well, and he 
confesses that he acts as London corre- 
spondent to some Parisian paper. ‘Why, 
in the name of patience, then, can’t you 
marry?’ I asked for the tenth or eleventh 
time; but he only wobbled that foreign 
head of his, sighing and vowing that if he 
had fancied he was going to disturb your 
peace he would have taken himself off long 
ago. He took that opportunity of resign- 
ing his functions in my academy, saying 
that he had felt for some while that it was 
too miserable to see you so often without 
daring to tell you how dear you were to 
him. ‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘ you may flat- 
ter yourself that you have done a fine piece 
of work by your dearie. . If you had seen 
her crying her eyes out this afternoon, you 
might have reflected that it’s not so easy 
to mend a broken heart as a teacup.’ ” 

“Oh, Miss Smalway, did you tell him 
that?” exclaimed Rose, scarlet with con- 
fusion. 

“ Of course I did, and I promise you I 
made him wince,” rejoined the implacable 
schoolmistress. ‘“ But now, Rose Cherril, 
your fate is in your own hands. If you 
like to prove to this soster that you are 
not a bread-and-butter miss, to be flout- 
ed at his pleasure, we will go up to London 
to-morrow and rout him. out at his lodg- 
ings, and you shall have it out with him in 
my presence.” 

“No, thank you. .Oh! anything but 
that,” replied Rose, shocked at the sug- 
gestion. 

“* As you please,” observed Miss Smal- 
way, puckering up her lips; “but in that 
case, having done-my best for you, 1 wash 
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my hands of your concerns, And now let 
us talk of something else.” Here the 
schoolmistress abruptly altered her tone. 
“I want you to go into Richmond and 
carry some orders to the confectioner and 
florist about our prize-day feast ; there are 
so many ices to be bespoken, and other 
things which you will find on this list. You 
don’t object to taking a walk?” 

“No; I should like it,” said Rose Cher- 
ril faintly. “Am I to goalone?” 

“Yes. If it is your turn to take the 
first class for their airing, you must ask 
Miss Boundy to do that in your stead. 
After what has occurred to-day I dare say 
you will like to have your evening to your- 
self, eh?” 

Rose did feel that she would like to have 
the evening to herself, for her brows 
throbbed to aching. But the schoolmis- 
tress was not prompted by any feeling of 
considerateness in giving her junior gov- 
erness a free evening. It had a 
struck her that Paul Brun might be prowl- 
ing about Richmond, waiting if perchance 
he might see Rose. Men who learn that 
they are deeply beloved by the objects of 
their affection do not make themselves 
scarce without striving for one last senti- 
mental interview ; and Miss Smalway rea- 
soned within herself that if, Rose and the 
mosier did meet, the latter’s secret might 
come out, and she (Miss S.) might learn 
it secondhand from the governess. She 
had a first-rate capacity for worming out 
things from those who were dependent 
upon her. 

But it flashed on Rose Cherril also like 
a presentiment that she might possibly 
meet Paul Brun. 

As she dressed in her little room, put- 
ting a straw bonnet on her bright, wavy 
hair, and drawing on her neat grey gloves, 
she mused that Paul would surely not go 
away without trying to wish her good-by. 
The thought made all the blood in her 
veins tingle, and her fingers trembled as 
they buttoned the gloves. She doubted 
whether she ought to go out. She would 
not have dared venture out of doors unless 
she had been ordered. For what should 
she say, and how would 4e answer, if they 
met? Miss Smalway’s interference had 
certainly done no good ; and perhaps Paul 
had been made angry by the things which 
had been said to him, and which he ma 
have thought came from: Rose herself: 
Oh, how much better it would have been 
if Miss Smalway, had let matters alone ! 
These were the thoughts that crowded 
upon poor Rose and made her dread to 
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meet the Frenchman, while the next mo- 
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ment she shivered to think how wretched 
and lonely her life would be henceforth if 
she never more heard the voice which had 
so often charmed her — if it were not given 
her by a squeeze of the hand, a smile, a 
arting look — by any token, in short — to 
eel that Paul deplored as much as she did 
i fatality which was to put them asun- 
er. 
. Rose Cherril was a good girl as well as 
a pretty one. The youngest daughter of 
a country vicar who had many children, 
she had n sent out into the world to 
do the best she could for herself; and she 
knew that she had only her own character 
and industry to rely on for daily bread. 
She could not afford to make a single mis- 
take in life, for her relatives were too 
poor to help her; but, on the other hand, 
she was independent, for they would not 
have objected toher marrying whom she 
pleased. Patient, clever, self-reliant, and 
conscientious, Rose was not one of .those 
girls who need much guidance, and to 
whom beauty is a danger. Temptations 
had beset her, but she had passed safely 
by them in the strength of. her innocency, 
which was full but not prudish. Luxuries 
and pleasures would -have wooed her in 
vain, for her tastes were not frivolous; but 
she had given her heart to Paul Brun be- 
cause he was ‘even more lonely than she, 
and because he seemed good, gentle, and 
brave. It was the old, old story. He had 
used no witchcraft in his suit but that of 
. letting the simple English girl know that he 
was friendless, and she had loved him be- 
fore being aware that the sentiments she 
entertained towards this outlaw were such 
as would have induced her to make any 
sacrifice for his sake, and to follow. him 
wheresoever he would, for better or worse. 
+ Shall one blame the girl if she uncon- 
sciously tried to look her best as she 
attired herself to go out to her trysting ? 
The bow which she placed on her light 
muslin dress was of the color that the 
Frenchman loved; she gathered one. of 
his favorite scarlet roses in passing 
through the garden, and stuck it in her 
girdle. Altogether she looked the picture 
of comely, winsome girlhood as she walked 
out alone with throbbing pulses: on that 
genial evening, while the birds were twit- 
tering as they gathered to their roosts, and 
_ the air was filled with the golden light of a 
summer sunset, 
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AT about the time when Rose Cherril 
set out on her walk a mysterious meeting of 





foreigners was being held at a riverside 
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house some miles from: Richmond — near 
Chelsea. 

The dozen persons who composed this 
assembly were all well known to Paul 
Brun, and equally so to the police of the 
different countries to which they belonged. 
They were remarkable men every one — 
bearded thinkers, writers, plotters; pro- 
fessed friends of mankind so far as theories 
went, but ruthless as. to the means by 
which their theories were to. be practically 
applied. They formed the central lodge 


‘of one-of the numerous branches of the 


“‘ Marianne,” and were met together at the 
house of the “ head centre,” a Frenchman 
named Cramoiseau, to concert measures 
for one of those political crimes which 
periodically startle the Continent, but 
which to their minds seemed. philanthropic 
enterprises, as tending to the emancipa- 
tion of the human race. They had a sec- 
ondary object, however, which was to 
“judge ” Paul Brun, who was a member of 
their association. 

In the language of secret societies that 
word “ judge ” has a terrible signification. 
When a man has been inveigled into join- 
ing a society whose aims are revolutionary, 
whose weapons are craft, mystery, and 
murder, and whose bond is obedience, he 
becomes subject to a code of laws beside 
which the tyranny of despots is mildness. 
He must render account of his thoughts as 
well as his acts; he must give not cold 
fidelity, but burning zeal in support of a 
cause which he has sworn to serve .to the 
exclusion of all other interests ; and if he 
ceases to do this he becomes suspected of 
treachery. Men who carry their heads in 
their hands, and who know that their 
strength depends wholly on their union, 
cannot afford to have a laggard among 
them. Now of late it had been noticed 
that Paul Brun, who had not thrown himself 
into the revolutionary movement with ap- 
parently or Fo pn enthusiasm, had 
become tepid in the good cause. He gave 
excuses for not attending the meetings of 
the lodge, he shunned the company of the 
brethren, he had once or twice ignored 
orders which had been given him for the 
service of the propaganda, and all this ata 
time when the designs of the society 
were ripe for action. It looked like 
cowardice, but it might be something 
worse, and the members of the lodge, who 
were of needs on their guard, were re- 
solved to punish him unless he mended 
his manners. 

Twelve seemingly inoffensive men they 
were who sat round the table in M. Cra- 
moiseau’s ground-floor parlor, but they all 
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of: them had that :restless .look-in the eyes 
which belongs to conspirators and to 
hunted animals.. Cramoiseau himself, 
whose ostensible. profession was. that of 
commission agent, was a swarthy little 
man who fidgeted incessantly. He took 
things up and laid them down, bit his nails, 
lanced out of the window, talked out of 
is turn, and yet always spoke to the point, 
bringing dowr his remarks like pins, as it 
were, to. ‘stick -the: conversation on its 
roper. issues, Beside him sat a bony, 
ard-faced German, who smoked a pipe 
and emitted his observations with dog- 
matical wordiness clouded in long gusts 
of tobacco;. then came a_ well-dressed 
Pole, whose linen and: teeth were equally 
white, but who had the wrinkled -face of an 
ape; then two Italians, a Russian with 
soft eyes and a sad smile, another German 
with a sharp chin and sandy-grey hair 
flowing over his collar, and thé rest were 
Frenchmen. Most of these brethren 
smoked, but they were sober, and had no 
refreshment. besides. cold water, which 
they drank when their throats were dry 
from talking. 
_ The room in which they sat was one of 
those poor, tawdry places peculiar to 


semi-genteel lodging-houses, and which. 


bring home so forcibly to: exiles the 
absence of home comforts. It was: fur- 
nished with hard, angular chairs of horse- 
hair; the frame of the.low pier-glass over 
the mantleshelf was swathed in yellow 
muslin, to keep flies. off; and the walls 
were decked with a few cheap bad prints 
from illustrated newspapers. But through 
the open window the conspirators had a 
fine view of the Thames, sweeping by with 
its traffic of steamers, barges, and wher- 
ries: The summer sanlight made the 
grey waters shine like molten metal, and 
lent a crystal sparkle to the foam tossed 
up by the ploughing of keels. Now and 
then a steam launch glided by like a swan, 
with a ‘crew’ of. holiday-makers. who had 
been picnicking on the upper reaches.of 
the river, and sang as they were coming 
home; and the careless voices of boys 
learning to row in gigs could be heard 
laughing as oars were plied and crabs 
were caught.. English life in its busiest, 
gayest aspects could be seen by these 
oreigners, who were plotting under cover 
of English liberty to do dark deeds in the 
vain, fantastic, foolish hope of -making a 
new world according to their own strange 
dreams. : 

The conference of the assembly lasted 
long, but on the main point — that of the 
crime to be committed —they were. all 
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. The only question was whether 
they could venture to act so long as they 
were uncertain of Paul Brun’s loyalty. He 
possessed all their secrets ; by the statutes 
of their society he was bound to partici- 
pate in the drawing of lots which was tp 
determine whose hand was to deal the blow 
that must be struck for the common good ; 
but if Brun was a traitor, then the breth- 
ren were in danger, and it behoved them 
to put their black sheep out of the way 
before they embarked on an enterprise of 
which he was cognizant, and which he 
might disclose to their enemies. The 
small Frenchman, Cramoiseau, was Paul’s 
most vehement denunciator, and he main- 
tained that no m should be shown 
him. “And yet,” added he, as he nibbled 
his nails, “I have had him watched, and 
found nothing suspicious inhim. He gives 
lessons ; he writes books; he spends much 
of his time at a Richmond girls’ school. 
He chums with no enemies of our cause.” 

“ Are there any pretty girls at this Rich- 
mond academy? ” inquired the bony Ger- 
man, whose name was Hardreich, speak- 
ing in guttural French. 

“‘ There is a pretty governess, I believe 
—a Miss Cherril,” answered Cramoiseau, 
fidgeting. 

“ Ah, that is it, then,” remarked Hard- 
reich, puffing solemnly at his long pipe. 
“If Paul Brun be not a traitor, he is in 
love.” ; 

“It comes to the same thing,” exclaimed 
the Pole with a face like an ape’s. “Have 
we not all sworn to renounce woman’s love 
along with other joys which might make us 
weak and attach us to life? We are sol- 
diers in the army of progress, and must be 
ready to sacrifice our lives without being 
concerned by the tears of women or chil- 
dren. He among us who breaks this cov- 
enant is no true.member of our brother- 
mnee but an obstacle, and he should 

ee 

“Thou art right, Raczki,” quietly said 
Hardreich. “Do: monks and Romish 
priests marry? and yet they rule half the 
world.. Can man a a secret when 
woman’s lips try to coax it from him? 
Hercules was a fool in the hands of Om- 

hale,and Samson was no man when he 
ad met Dalilah.” 

“In my country,” remarked the Russian 
with the soft eyes and sad smile, “we 
have ‘women who would give a man the 
strength he lacked, and show him how to 
strike a blow if his own courage blenched. 
There are no such men for bravery as our 
female nihilists. But can you expect 
these virile virtues of gentle English maid- 
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ens, who do not know what it is to be op- 
pressed?” 

“The mouths of the English are choke- 
full of liberty, and they are surfeited,” 
ejaculated one of the Italians bitterly. 
“As well seek to touch a fat man who has 
dined with a tale of hunger as hope to 
enlist the sympathies of this people in our 
cause. Even their working-men do not 
understand us; how should their women 
do so?” 

“Women have been the perdition of 
conspiracies a hundred times over,” ejac- 
ulated Cramoiseau, rumpling his hair and 
then twitching feverishly at his beard. 
“ But perhaps we are taking it for granted 
too soon that Paul Brun isin love. I have 
heard of the pretty governess, but it was 
not told me that Paul was paying his court 
to her. Perhaps his lukewarmness arises 
from his improved circumstances ; they say 
he is beginning to make money.” 

“He fought bravely on our side during 
the Commune, and ruined himself by doing 
so,” remarked another of the Frenchmen, 
whose manners were tranquil as a doctor’s 
in a sick-room. “TI should have thought 
his disinterestedness beyond question.” 

“He was young when he made those 
sacrifices,” observed the. gloomy Hard- 
reich, knocking some ashes out of his pipe. 


“ Now that years have elapsed his ardor 
may have cooled. Men first despise for- 


tune and then woo her. It is harder to 
persevere in self-denial than to begin it, 
and easier to be generous upon impulse 
than after reflection.” 

“Yet Brun is no child, and knew to what 
he pledged himself when he took our oath,” 
cried the Pole Raczki. 

“ He was hot enough in our cause some 
months ago,” exclaimed one of the Ital- 
ians. 

“ If he have the itch for gold on his palm 
his hand will never close tightly on a dag- 
ger-hilt, and he is no mate for us,” purred 
the soft, sad Russian. 

“Well, the long and short of it is, we 
must put him to the proof,” ejaculated 
Cramoiseau impatiently. “If he can jus- 
tify himself, if he will work with us to the 
end, well and good; if not, he knows what 
to expect. . 

It was resolved that Paul Brun should 
be put to the proof. As to what would 
happen if he failed to pass the ordeal to 
which the brethren would subject him no 
allusion was made. None of those pres- 
ent would have made any fuss about exe- 
cuting justice on a treacherous comrade, 
and they knew that they could rely on 
one another’s eternal secrecy in such a con- 
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juncture. Their very silence was signifi- 
cant. 

“To-morrow at noon we will meet 
again,” said Cramoiseau, wriggling on his 
chair. “I will send Brun orders to be 
here, and we will draw our lots in his 
presence. He shall draw with us.” 

“If he objects or quibbles, he must_not 
leave this house alive,” said the Pole 
Raczki. 

“No. The house is empty,” said Cra- 
moiseau. “I have no servants here to spy 
on us.” 

“And yonder river tells no tales,” 
chimed in Hardreich, as he fre-filled his 
pipe. “See how it rolls, the fitting sym- 
bol of a mighty doctrine which gathers 
strength.in its course, and is not to be 
checked by obstacles —at least, not by 
such as one man can put in its way. Cour- 
age, friends; our doctrines will outlive us 
all, even as that river-will. But I think it 
is time for us to be going.” 

Dusk had come on by this time, and the 
Thames was dotted with the red lights on 
barges. Overhead a full harvest moon 
shed mellow beams through the sky and 
streaked the waters with ripples of silver. 
The conspirators left the house by twos, 
and dispersed noiselessly to their different 
lodgings in this great city of their refuge. 
The last to go was Cramoiseau, who locked 
the front door as he went; for he did not 
live in the house where the lodge held 
their meetings. Noene lived there. Cra- 
moiseau’s residence was in Soho; and 
having repaired thither in an omnibus, he 
presently sent out his landlady’s boy with 
an envelope directed to Paul Brun, who 
had apartments in Bloomsbury. This was 
safer than trusting the post. 

There was no letter in this envelope, 
but only:a small piéce of knotted string. 
The receiver would know what it meant. 


IV. 

WE left Rose Cherril making her way 
through Richmond. - At that season of the 
year this attractive suburb is always gay of 
an evening. Road, rail, and stream bring 
down ~ parties of diners to the different 
hotels ; the four-in-hand, the barouche, and 
the mail phaeton spin along the main 
streets towards the “ Starand Garter” and 
“Castle; ” and oarsmen in lively boating 
costumes loaf about the pavements, whiling 
away the interval before dinner in smok- 
ing and criticising the teams of the various 
equipages. 

Miss Smalway’s junior governess was 
not a little stared at by some of these ama- 
teurs; but she passed along quickly, like 
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one able to take care of herself, yet not so 

quickly as to seem ina hurry. There is, 

even in walking, an art which distinguishes 

the pure-minded girl from* those at whom 

_men are not afraid to smile. But Rose 
Cherril’s heart sank as she advanced, for 
she saw no signs of Paul Brun. She 
reached the confectioner’s and executed 
her commission, which related to some 
dainties which were to be supplied for the 
annual feast held at Acacia House when 
the relatives of the pupils came to see the 
prizes distributed; then she went to the 
florist’s, and her errands were finished, so 

. that she might have returned home. But 
she remembered that she wanted a pair of 
gloves, and she proceeded further down 
the street, almost as far as the railway sta- 
tion. Did she really want those gloves, or 
was it merely that she could not bear to go 
home so long as there was a chance of her 
meeting the Frenchman? She was begin- 
ning to think it unkind of him not to have 
stayed to meet her. Dejection and weari- 
ness came upon her soul, making her foot- 
steps lag, so that she was glad to sit down 
upon entering the hosier’s shop. 

But. Paul Brun was close at hand. 
While paying for her gloves Rose saw a 
tall form hovering near the doorway, and a 
flush, half of delight, half of timidity, kin- 
dled at once on her cheek. As she came 


out he accosted her, raising his hat and] 
looking very smart in his white waistcoat 


and spotted blue neckerchief. But he 
seemed melancholy too, and there was a 
perceptible quaver in his voice as he ad- 
dressed her. 

“ Good evening, Miss Cherril. It is my 
good star that has brought you out.” 

“Miss Smalway sent me out on an 
el faltered Rose, shaking hands with 

im. 

“TI bless her for that,” exclaimed Paul, 
“and also for something which she told 
me to-day, and which has made me inde- 
scribably happy.” 

“She told me — I think — you are not 
coming to Acacia House again?” said 
Rose, coloring. 

“No; and that is why I wished to see 
you this evening. I have been waiting on 
the chance that you would come out.” 

“T am very seldom out alone at this 
hour, as you know.” This was said a little 
archly. 

“TI had a presentiment I should meet 
you, though; but had it been otherwise I 
should have tried to see you elsewhere, for 





I must speak to you.” 
No answer from Rose. She had an 
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excuse for not replying, as the street was 
crowded, and they could scarcely touch on 

confidential matters walking thus side by 

side on the pavement. Paul Brun con- 

tinued to s alone, more cheerfully than 

at first. 

“ What a beautiful eveningitis! I have 
been admiring the view from the Terrace. 
I saw you coming across the field by the 
river, and followed you at a long distance. 
Forgive me for doing so; but can you 
guess why I so much desired this inter- 
view?” : 

* Yes,” answered Rose, who could not 
tell an untruth; “I have heard what 
passed between you and,Miss Smalway; 
and, oh, Monsieur Brun, I was so grieved 
to learn that you were in affliction.” 

“‘ My sorrow is such as you can partially 
dispel, if you will trust me, Rose, my dar- 
ling,” said the Frenchman in a low tone. 
“Let us §° to the Terrace; it will be 
almost an hour before dusk comes on, 
and we can talk better there than in the 
streets.” 

He'called her his darling, but she was not 
flurried, it seemed so natural now. They 
walked for the next hundred yards without 
speaking, and passed on to Richmond Ter- 
race. It was not deserted; it never is; 
there were couples sauntering there, and 
intent on the same subjects, may be, as 
Rose and’ Paul. But the place was not 
thronged as it is on Sundays, and the 
French exile could imagine himself alone 
with the English girl who loved him as 
they stood beside the hedge together, look- 
ing out over the peerless landscape. 

The sun had gone down over a crowd of 
parks and villas. The blue. mists on the 
Brentford meadows were just rising ; over, 
Kew hung a white cloud, but Twickenham 
and Kingston were bathed in a clear after- 
glow of the tint which promises ‘dry weath- 
er, and which for the moment restored the - 
hues of spring to the dark August leaves. 
By a gentle gradation the landscape on the 
right, of gardens among houses, dissolved 
into the view on the country quarter of 
houses among gardens. There was no 
rawness in the prospect, like that of a 
struggling colony; no decay, like that of 
a nation living on its past reputation; no 
desolation, for people of all classes wan- 
dered about pursuing their pleasure or 
their business. On the silent highway 
flowing through the arches of Richmond 
Bridge, in boats of every form, were 
women whom foreigners might have ad- 
mired for their beauty, and men at whom 
they might have wondered for their 
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strength. But what most of all struck 
Paul Brun, as he stood for a minute in 
mute contemplation, was that the bounda- 
ries of cities and townships were here un- 
marked; that not a fortress could be seen, 
not a barracks, not so much as a tower, to 
guard the capital of the greatest empire in 
the world. The whole wide reach of land 
was stamped with the seal of England’s 
singular happiness in having no foe with- 
out or within. 


“ What a country it is!” exclaimed the) 


exile in a pathetic transport. “ Until I 
came here I never believed that a nation 
could be so peaceful and contented. In 
France people hate each other on account 
of politics; the land bristles with bayo- 
nets and the prisons overflow with rebels. 
You have never seen the slaughter of civil 
war, my gentle Rose, nor the rancor that 
lives after it. May your eyes never wit- 
ness such sights.” 

“You talk as if some recollection of 
your past life were tormenting you,” said 
she, lifting her blue eyes to his face with 
a compassionate look. ’ 

“ My mind is full of torments,” replied 
the Frenchman with a despairing gesture. 
“ Things which once seemed just and holy 
to me now appear as crimes. I am likea 
man who has groped long in the dark and 
emerges into a glory of light which almost 
blinds him. It is your hand that has led 
me, and it is from you that come the unut- 
terable pangs which I suffer.” 


“From me?” echoed Rose, riveting a} 


glance of inquiry on him. 

“ Yes, from you, dearest,” he answered ; 
and, profiting by the emotion which had 
seized the girl, he possessed himself of 
one of her hands, which she unconsciously 
yielded. “Before I knew you I was— 

ut no matter what I was. Now that I 
have been acquainted with you a year, and 
felt my admiration for you ripen into love, 
I worship your virtues also, and would that 
I could imitate them. Tell me, Rose, is it 
true that you care enough for me to be my 
teacher?” 

* You told Miss Smalway that you would 
be sorry if I cared for you,” she replied, 
and a smile flickered over her lips as her 
gaze met his for an instant. 

“I did say that,” ejaculated the French- 
man, drawing her hand so close to his 
heart that she could feel its palpitation. 
“TI said it because it seemed a cruelty 
to disturb your peace when I was not 
free.” 

“If you are not free, why do you ask 
me ?” she exclaimed sorrowfully, and drew 
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her hand from him, whilst her glance 
sought the ground. 

“But perhaps I may become free — 
some day, if you have the courage to trust 
me and to wait.” 

“ Are you married, then?” 

“No; I swear to you that I am not.” 

“ What can it be, then, that hinders your 
liberty? Oh, Monsieur Brun, if i: is only 
because you are an exile——-” She saw 
that she was making advances to him and 
stopped. He might think her forward.- 
But she loved him so deeply, she so thor- 
oughly realized at that moment that there 
could be no joy in her life away from him, . 
that it was hard to be debarred by etiquette 
from saying all that was on her lips. She 
longed to cling to his arm and cry, “ Tell 
me all your trouble, Paul. Our happiness 
is at stake. Confide in me, as I will in 
you, and let us meet your difficulties to- 
gether.”’ 

She did not say this, and the Frenchman 
judged from her attitude that he had of- 
fended her. “I am sorry,” he muttered 
with a contrite gentleness that brought the 
tears to her eyes. “I know that my reti- 
cence must seem strange, but I am bound 
by engagements which I took when I was 
a younger man, and I am not even free to 
hint how it comes to be that'I am not my 
own master. I have tried since I knew 
you to break the fetters which gall my very 
soul, but all in vain. I will make another 
attempt before this week is ended ; but if 
I fail 1 am afraid I must rest under any 
suspicion which it may please you to form. 
No woman can be expected to give me the 
blindfold trust I require. I am well aware 
of that ——” 

“Qh, Paul, I will trust you,” she inter- 
rupted, crying, for she could not bear the 
infinite wretchedness of his tone. 

“Will you trust me?” he exclaimed, 
with an eager fire leaping into his eyes. 
“Can you give me a trust which shall 
count months — perhaps years — as noth- 
ing, and wait in the hope that time will 
release me, as it must some day?” 

“T will wait as long as you please,” she 
faltered, abandoning herself to his em- 
brace. “I will do anything that may give 
you courage and hope.” 

“Then the confidence shall not be all 
on your side,” exclaimed Paul excitedly. 
“ Listen, my darling; I will tell you every- 
thing. What are compacts to me as 
weighed against your tears? You have 
a right to know all, since you are all to 
me.” 

“No, tell me nothing,” said Rose, put- 
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ting up a hand to stop him, for he had en- 
circled her with his arm. ““ Keep your 
faith and rely on God to help you.” 

“ Oh, what an angel you are!” cried the 
Frenchman, with a passionate look of ado- 
ration on the sweet face lifted towards his. 

'“Think how I will struggle to win you, 
my darling! In this land of my banish- 
ment you can give me a new country, a 
home, and your beloved self to cherish all 
the rest of my days. You are not afraid 
of the rebel, then, whom others scorn? 
You feel that I should become good under 
your mild influence? You invoke God: 
he may hear us for your sake, for I have 
begun to believe in him, and to pray to 
him, since I feared he might part me from 
you. Give me that rose at your girdle, 
darling; it shall be my talisman. Soon — 
very soon, perhaps —I will return to ask 
you for the dear hand that holds it. If 
not — but no; I will speak only of hope 
to-night ——” 

Paul Brun did not finish his sentence, 
but under cover of the dusk — propitious to 
lovers — he drew Rose to him, and kissed 
her on the lips. “Good-night, darling. 
Pray for me,” he whispered tenderly. 

“Good-night, Paul. God bless you,” 
Rose answered. The brave girl had given 
her heart to the exile, and was not ashamed 
of his kiss. 


One may be sure that Miss Smalway 
was on the tenter-hooks of expectation to 
hear what had befallen of the junior gov- 
erness’s evening walk. Rose returned to 
Acacia House just as it was growing dark, 
and the pupils were already in their school- 
rooms preparing their next day’s lessons. 

eAfter removing her hat and gloves she 
would have gone to preside over her own 
class, as usual, but the schoolmistress way- 
laid herin a passage and led her off to the 
library. Curiosity seemed to be bursting 
out of the pores of Miss Smalway’s skin, 
and made it glisten. 

“Well, my dear,” she began, scarcely 
taking time to sit down, “have you seen 
that madcap?” 

“T met Monsieur Brun,” replied Rose, 
wincing at this word. 

“ Ah, I felt bound he would be skulking 
about somewhere. And what did he say 
for himself ?” 

“He asked me to engage myself to him, 
and I did so,” replied Rose with modest 
dignity. 

“Good. And what about his famous 
secret?” 

“I did not ask him to disclose it.” 


“Br9. | 
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“You did not ask? Then perh 
was no secret? It was all a hoax?” 

“T regret to say that the secret to which 
you allude exists ; but it is enough for me 
—and I think it should be for. others — 
that Monsieur Brun desires to keep it.” 

Miss Smalway sat aghast. It was as 
though, in the place of an expected dainty, 
a snowball had been thrust into her mouth. 
She shivered with indignation, and began 
cracking .her finger-joints —an ominous 
symptom with her, as most of the inmates 
of Acacia House well knew. 

“ Hoighty-toity, Miss Cherril,” she cried, 
“so you think yourselves privileged, whilst 
living under my moral charge, to go and 
hold clandestine meetings of an‘ evening 
with a Frenchman whose life is involved in 
improper mysteries ? ” 

“ There was nothing clandestine in our 
interview,” said Rose with a slight flush. 
“TI have made no secret of it nor of its , 
purport.” 

“A pretty purport, forsooth! What 
will your father, sisters, brothers, and aunts 
say when they hear of your wanting to 
marry a most suspicious refugee?” 

“When they learn that I met him in 
your household they will feel assured that 
his character must be above suspicion,” 
was Rose’s tranquil rejoinder. 

“I may have made a mistake in my esti- 
mate of the mosier, Miss Chergl. I do 
not profess to be infallible.” 

“T think you ave making mistakes now 
in your manner of talking about him, Miss 
Smalway — especially to me.” 

Rose retired to her room, leaving her 
employer in a state comparable to nothing 
but a violent attack of “ needles and pins” 
all over the body. It did not suit Miss 
Smalway to dismiss Rose Cherril, who was 
the most efficient of the three governesses 
and the most popular with the pupils; but 
neither could she keep about her a person 
who coolly braved her inquisitions. Inthe 
agony of her irritation she called into 
counsel the two other governesses, Miss 
Bickel and Miss Boundy, who, much in- 
terested in what they regarded as a scan- 
dal, recommended patience, alleging that 
secrets always leak out at last. But as 
the good-natured Miss Boundy was a dam- 
sel who, for her own part, could no more 
hold a secret than she could grasp a hot 
poker, she scon confided the “ scandal” 
to the elder pupils. So in twenty-four 
hours it was known-to all the young ladies 
in Acacia House, to the servants, and to 
the outsiders who courted these latter, 


there 





that the moszer was in love with the junior 
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= but that there was a present 
ar to their marriage — the said bar being 
doubtless, as all unanimously opined, a 
lawful wife, whom the mosier was hidin 

away somewhere, according to the artfu 
practice of foreigners. 


Vv. 

PAuL BruvN, on arriving at his lodgings, 
which were close to the British Museum, 
found Cramoiseau’s envelope .with the 
piece of knotted string inside. He was 


used to receiving such missives, which. 


were always delivered by hand, and with 
directions in imitation of printing, so that 
it was impossible to identify the sender. 
Conspirators have a horror of postmarks 
and plain calligraphy, which are apt to fur- 
nish damaging evidences in law-courts. 

A piece of white string unknotted was 
a simple summons to attend a meeting of 
the lodge on the morrow; but the knot 
signified that urgent business was to be 
discussed and that the recipient must 
attend at his peril, laying aside all other 
affairs for the purpose. It was very rare 
to issue such imperative mandates, for the 
- brethren were quick to obey: the knot im- 
plied that the brother who received it was 
suspected of remissness by his lodge, and 
Paul Brun understood this. 

In pursuance of a rule, to which he was 
bound by oath, he burned the envelope 
and string at his candle ; and then he tried 
to dismiss political concerns altogether 
from his mind for that evening. Not that 
he was unaware of the danger in which 
he stood, but he was in that mood when a 
man can think only of one thing. He was 
full of his love for Rose. The flower she 
had given him, the kiss he had given her, 
inflamed his senses arid kindled the most 
wondrous visions in his brain. Being a 
bit of a poet —as what lover is not ?— he 
sat down to write ecstatic verses to his 
beloved, by doing which he made the time 
pass and gradually soothed his mind till 
the fever of his passion gave place to a 
hopeful serenity. Then he went to bed 
to dream again visions not more roman- 
tic than those which he saw waking. 

* Certainly nature had not intended this 
young Frenchman to be a brooding con- 
spirator. Quick-witted, warm-blooded, an 
enthusiast in the cause of freedom, he had 
thrown himself into the revolutionary 
movement in France partly through the 
patriotic exasperation caused by the de- 
feats which his country had suffered in the 
war through Napoleonic misrule, and 
partly because he had been carried away 





by the sophistries of some of the Com- 
munist leaders who were his friends. By- 
and-by, when an exile in London, he had 
joined the “ Marianne,” because or 
tion burned within him at the fearfully 
harsh treatment some of his fellow-rebels 


had endured, and again because he saw 


monarchists plotting in France to over- 
throw the republic. He thought that the 
intrigues in high places, which lead to 
bloody coups d'état, may be met by con- 
spiracies in low ones, which prepare revo- 
lutions — forgetting that one crime does 
not excuse another, and that a great cause 
is best served by honest means. It took 
him years of life amidst sober English in- 
fluences to see this, but his conversion 
was not complete till he had met and be- 

n to love Rose Cherril. Then he asked 

imself whether there could be two meas- 
ures of right and wrong, and whether 
things which would seem to Rose heinous 
and loathsome offences could by any pos- 
sibility be good. Should murder, duplicity, 
sedition, be less revolting to the conscience 
of an upright man because perpetrated on 
behalf of principles about which not one- 
thousandth part of mankind are agreed ? 
Paul Brun confessed not, and once doubt 
had entered into his mind he began to feel 
ashamed of the oaths he had taken and to 
wish himself rid of them. He was not less 
liberal and republican than before, but he 
aspired to serve his cause by open methods, 
not by underground burrowings and at- 
tempts to blow up the foundations of so- 
ciety. 

Nevertheless it was no child’s play on 
which he had got engaged, and when he 
rose in the morning in a calm frame of 
mind he faced his predicament without any 
illusions. He could not tender his resig- 
nation as a member of the “ Marianne,” 
and back out of the lodge as if it were a 
club. He had been initiated into the mys- 
teries of the association; he knew enough 
to send most of its members to the hulks, 
and the fate to which he exposed himself 
by deserting them was death. He thought 
of the gloomy Hardreich, of the fanatical 
Pole Raczki, of Cramoiseau, and the others, 
who all counted a traitor’s life as less than 
a dog’s; and he called to mind sinister 
stories of false brethren who had been 
found floating dead in the rivers or hang- 
ing in their lodgings, and upon whom 
juries, for want of evidence, had returned 
verdicts of accidental death. It may be 
asked why, if Paul Brun felt his life in 
danger, he did not take the simple step of 
asking for the protection of the police ; 
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but it did not so much as occur to him to 
commit this treachery. Nor did he arm 
himself when he set out for Chelsea, though 
he had a revolver and a long clasp knife in 
one of his drawers. He wished to appeal 
to the reason of his co-members, not to 
defy them. If his arguments failed to 
convince them that they had no right 
to make him act against his conscience it 
would be useless to contend physically 
against numbers. 

After breakfasting off a cup of coffee 
which his landlady brought him, Paul Brun 
dressed himself in dark clothes, as became 
the solemnity of the ordeal he was going 
to face, and he put in his pocket a list (in 
_ cypher) of the towns in Europe in which 

there were lodges of the “ Marianne,” 
along with the names and addresses of the 
principal agents. This list filled several 
closely lithographed pages, and it was a 
most important document, for it served as 
a letter of recommendation between mem- 
bers of different lodges when they were 
travelling. Paul Brun intended to deliver 
it up to the head-centre Cramoiseau. He 
put in the same pocket Rose’s flower, 
which was still fresh and full of perfume ; 
the talisman was wrapped in the copy of 
verses which he had written in Rose’s 
honor over-night. 

Then Paul Brun sallied forth bravely, 
like a man whose spirits rise at the ap- 
proach of peril. It was a glorious morn- 
ing. Ten o’clock was striking from many 
churches, and as Paul had still two hours 
before him, he took a walk to Westminster 
Bridge, and there embarked on one of the 
steamers for Chelsea. As he threaded the 
streets, and as he sat by the wheel of the 
steamer ploughing its way on the broad 
river past Lambeth, dismal Millbank, and 
Vauxhall, he mentally rehearsed all he 
should say to the “brethren,” and this 
buoyed him up. There must be men of 
sense among them, and he would dare 
them to meet his arguments by counter 
arguments, not by irrational dictation. As 
Rose was to be the prize of his efforts, he 
felt eloquent enough to move senates, and 
upon alighting at Chelsea he cleared with 
rapid steps the short distance to Cramoi- 
seau’s house. All the way Paul had pur- 
poets forborne to reflect how Rose would 

ear the blow if she read in the papers one 
morning that he had been found dead. It 
was no use unnerving himself by a con- 
templation of tragic possibilities; much 
better was it to hope, as he was doing. 

Three knocks rapped on Cramoiseau’s 
door in a particular fashion, caused the 
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door to be opened by the head-centre him- 
self, who, having admitted Paul, forthwith 
locked it and put the key in his pocket. 
Paul walked down the passage and entered 
the parlor where the brethren were already 
assembled and waiting for him. This time 
they sat, not in the front parlor, but in a 
back chamber which looked out on toa 
yard. The shutters and curtains were 
closely drawn, however, and _ candles 
burned’on the table as if it were night. 
There was no smoking, and the brethren, 
who had been conversing in whispers, 
lapsed into a moody silence as Paul 
entered. 

They assumed hostile expressions too. 
Paul offered his hand to the brother who 
sat nearest the door—the Pole Raczki— 
but that patriot declined the greeting; he 
then held out his hand to the Russian with 
the soft eyes and sad smile, but was again 
rebuffed. “ Well,” said he, turning a little 
pale, ‘I will not makea third attempt. It 
seems I am unwelcome here.” ‘And he 
sat down on a spare chair at the end of the 
table. : 

“Thou wast always welcome so long as 
we could put faith in thee,” repeated the 
German, Hardreich, drily. 

“When we give our hands we give our 
esteem too, or we withhold both,” ex- 
claimed Raczki with a sneer. 

“Don’t: let us waste words,” cried the 
fidgety Cramoiseau, who, having shut the 
parlor.door, advanced to the table and be- 
gan stirring a number of folded papers 
which had Cane thrown into ahat. “ Si- 
lence, if please. Paul Brun, let me 
ask you if you remember the rules of our 
association ?” : 

“1 do.” 

“ Why, then, have you absented yourself 
from our recent meetings ?” 

“ Because I have ceased to approve the 
objects of this society.” 

Ao evil murmur ran round the table. 
“ Hush!” cried Cramoiseau, stamping his 
foot and glaring to obtain silence. “ You 
say you disapprove our objects, but you 
know that, according to our statutes, an ab- 
sent member is bound by the decisions of . 
the lodge? Now, we have determined that 
a certain thing must be done to advance 
our cause.” Here Cramoiseau explained 
at some length, but in clear, well-set terms, 
what that thing was. The other brethren 
listened solemnly and nodded. “You 
were absent when these resolutions of ours 
were voted,” he said in conclusion. “So 
much the worse for you. But now we are 
going to draw lots as to who shall be our 
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instrument in this great enterprise, and you 
‘must draw with us. I command you to 
step forward and take one of the papers 
out of this hat.” 

“TI refuse,” replied Paul, standing up 
and folding his arms. 

“ You refuse?” 

* I do, because what you are meditating 

- is a crime, and I will not soil my hands in 
be 

Again an explosion of murmurs arose, 
and most of the brethren sprang to their 
feet with menacing looks, but once more 
Cramoiseau made them hold their tongues. 
“Are you aware what risks you run b 
bearding us, Paul Brun?” he asked wit 
forced calm. 

“] risk death, perhaps; but before you 
judge me you shall hear me,” cried Paul 

run, and his glance was so bold, his lan- 
guage so energetic, that it momentarily 
cowed these fanatics. “Listen. I came 
among you when I was young and believed 
in your theories, Reason has convinced 
me that they are wrong. _ Must I, then, to 
please you, do a thing which my sense con- 
demns? If so, what right have you to call 
yourselves apostles of freedom? The 
tyranny which you would set up is as bad 
as that which you would break.” 

“ Discipline is not tyranny,” interrupted 
Hardreich; “in every army there must be 
some to command and soldiers to obey.” 

“We are not soldiers fighting in the 
open, but men plotting in the dark,” an- 
swered Paul Brun. “Each of us can only 
give obedience so far as his conscience 
allows, and mine revolts at your decrees. 
I will not put blood on my hands, since 1 
am convinced that our cause cannot be 
furthered by such means. I have fought, 
as you know; so it is not cowardice which 
makes me recoil. And I am nota ‘traitor, 
else I should not be standing here. I wish 
not less heartily than you do the welfare of 
the people, but I feel that it can only be 
compassed by peaceful methods and time, 
which carries on this great strange world 
of ours, from progress to progress, surely 
and safely.” 


A ROSE, 


Des lévres parfumées 

Que j'ai tant, tant aimées, 
Et que j’adore, 

Mille, mille baisers ; 

Ce m’est A peine assez, 
Jen veux encore, 


Et si je t’effarouche, 
C’est ta petite bouche 
Qui en est cause ; 
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. Here Paul Brun paused a moment and 
a round the table. The faces of the 
rethren were fixed on him rather pityingl 
than angrily, as if they thought him mad. 
To these men any speech dictated by mere 
reason seemed claptrap unless the reason 
tallied with their own. The sneers which 
Paul Brun saw dammed up the torrent of 
eloquence which he had prepared to let 
flow. Instead of speaking he drew out the 
association list, which he had placed in his 
pocket, and threw it on the table; but as 
he did so Rose’s flower and his copy of 
verses fell out too. He made a snatch 
to pick them up, but the Pole Raczki 
was too quick for him. Thinking any- 
thing in the nature of writing must be a 
compromising document, he made a snatch 
at the paper, and was much disgusted to 

find that it contained only verses. 

“ Poetry,” he said contemptuously. 

“Let us see,” exclaimed the German 
Hardreich. 

“Thou art growing too idyllic, Paul,” 
remarked the Russian. 

“Give me that paper, please,” said 
Paul, red with confusion and considerably 
put out by some smiles he witnessed. 

“No; it shall be thy punishment to 
hear them read out,” said the heavy, sar- 
castic German. “ They may furnish a key 
to thy mind, which is one of the most com- 
plex I have met with —a mind full of com- 
partments. Cramoiseau, as thou art a 
Frenchman, I pray thee read _ those 
verses.” 

Cramoiseau took the paper with a shrug, 
and, rather to annoy Paul than to gratify 
the company, he proceeded to read. Paul 
made an ineffectual protest, but strong 
arms held him back when he would have 
snatched the paper from Cramoiseau’s 
hand. So he had to sit down, looking 
foolish, while his rhymes were given out 
for the general delectation. 

These are the verses which Cramoiseau 
read. The French and English versions, 
side by side, were both of Paul’s compo- 
sition : — 


To Rose, 


Yet those lips were made for tenderest blisses ; 
Why withhold them and prolong my pain? 

Let me snatch a thousand, thousand kisses, 
Then begin the kissing o’er again. 


Do I fright thee with my urgent longing ? 
— tempt me, then, with lips like 
those ? 
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Au frelon, ma mignonne, 
Il faut bien qu’on pardonne 
D’aimer la rose, 


Vois-tu cette hirondelle 
Qui s’envole a tir’ d’aile 
Vers ia ramée, 
Pour chanter tout le jour 
Douces chansons d’amour 
Sur sa couvée? 


Vois-tu aux champs la fleur, 
Splendide de fraicheur, 
Saluer l’auror’? 
Vois-tu le papillon 
Secouer sur le sillon 
Son duvet d’or ? 


La nature est en féte, 
Tout nous dit et répéte : 
“ Aimer, c’est vivre.” 
Le printemps, plein de séve, 
Inspire le beau réve - 
Qu’il faut poursuivre. 


fe le tiens, car je t’aime, 
t au Paradis méme 
Je n’envie rien: 
Non, je ne connais guére 
De bonheur sur la terre 
Egal au mien. 


fe ne veux ni richesse, 

i gloire; ta tendresse, 
C’est mon désir : 

Te voir, et puis entendre 

Ton doux rire, ta voix tendre, 
Est mon plaisir ; 

Puis amoureusement 

Te presser, murmurant 
Mots bienvenus, 

Et mettre au cou le soir, 

Comme un collier d’ivoir’, 
Tes beaux bras nus ! 


Cramoiseau, though so fidgety a person, 
did not read pgs’ and his tone imparted 
more rhythm to the love ode than perhaps 
it possessed. But one thing struck all 
these fanatical men, who were more mis- 
guided than cruel —that such verses could 
only have been penned by one who was 
seriously enamored. 

_A moment’s silence followed the conclu- 
sion of the ode; then the German, Hard- 
reich, spoke: “Bah! Paul is out of his 
Senses. He isin love. He canbe of no 
use tous. Let him go.” 

“Without killing him?” asked the soft, 
sad Russian, who had been shedding sen- 
timental tears, but was none the less ready 
for a little private execution. 

“Our rules are formal,” yelled the Pole 
Raczki. ; 

“ Every rule has its exception, though,” 
replied the dogmatic German. 
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_ Nature’s laws the wild bee would be wrdnging, 


Could he scorn the fragrance of the rose. 


See the swallow, down from ether gliding, 
Cleaves in circling dance the lucid air ; ° 
Then, — the eaves his light wings 
iding, 
Sings his mate, the fairest of the fair. 


See the June fly in his minuet mazy 
Streak with azure flight the fallows dun ; 
See among the grass the pink-lipped daisy 
Raise her golden eye to greet the sun. 


Young blood bounding where the herd re- 


joices, 
Young sap bursting through the budding 


grove; 
Streams and breezes waft their myriad voices, 
Whispering, “ Love is life and life is love.’ 


*Tis no dream, this love; I have, I hold it !. 
Heaven itself hath joys not more divine ; 

Art and song and music have not told it, 
Shall not tell this blessedness of mine. 


What to me is rank, or wealth, or glory? 
This my pride, my pleasure, and iy glee, 

This rd ong var ns ever-wondrous story, 
That thy priceless love is given to me. 


We are one, and man shall not confound us; 
I have thews of steel to guard thy charms. 
Fiends shall tremble while they see around us 

The charmed circlet of thy ivory arms. 


Here one of the Frenchmen, who was 
at heart Paul’s friend, took him by the 
shoulders with pretended roughness and 
shoved him towards the door. “ Out you 
go!”he shouted. “ A pretty fellow you 
are, forsooth! We took you for a man, 
and we find you a puling baby! Off with 
you, and don’t let us see you again!”, 

“Stop!” cried Cramoiseau. “I have 
the key; let me unlock the door. I’m 
sure I don’t want the fellow’s blood; let 
him go and get hanged or married, so far 
as I am concerned, only don’t let him come 
athwart any of us. Do you hear what I 
say, Paul Brun?” 

“Thank you,” answered Paul, rather 
flurried as he saw the door opened and 
doubting whether he were not dreaming. 

“Then begone,” said the little Cramoi- 
seau peremptorily, as he pointed to the 
street with quivering finger. ‘“ Remember 











that you are d 
. turned you out 
shall have our eyes on you, 
“That is of no consequence so.long as 
you keép your hands off,” rejoined Paul 
with an attempt at a joke. At heart he 
was rather humiliated to be treated with 
this ignominy, but by the time he had de- 
scended the doorstep he bethought him 
that it is a good thing enough when a 
drama which threatened to end as a trag- 
edy concludes as a farce. Nobody fol- 
lowed him. The door closed behind his 
back, and he felt that he was. free. 

“ And I owe itall to Rose,” he muttered, 
thinking of his verses, which one of the 
brethren had »* Well, now, I 
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| will to Richmond and tell her all about 


it. I dare say she will rats" ytd _ 
? r 


— was not such a te 


Paul Brun did go to Richmond, but on 
| second thoughts he did not tell Rose Cher- 
‘ril of his heroi-comic adventure. He con- 
fined himself to assuring her, in Miss 
Smalway’s presence, that he was freé, and 
to asking her if she would marry him dur- 
ing the holidays. To the schoolmistress’s 
speechless disgust no further explanations 
were vouchsafed her then or afterwards, 
when Rose, having become a happy wife, 
came to pay occasional friendly visits to 
Acacia House with her husband the mo- 
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In the Laepapert of January and in Febru- 


ary last Mr, J-»Morrisony ‘Qf ‘Shanghai, 
made an interesting Baan # and from 
HankowtoCanton. Thedéetdfice ina straight 


line is about five hundred and twenty-five 
miles, and he estimates that an ordinary route 
would be less than seven hundred miles, though 
by the route he took it was eight hundred and 
sixty miles. On the whole, Mr. Morrison 
does not appear to have experienced any very 
grave difficulty with the natives during his 
journey; the people in the southern part of 
the province of Hupei were very civil and not 
very inquisitive ; but as he got into Hunan, 
the population of which is notoriously turbu- 
lent, he remarked a great difference.. The 
main portion of his land journey was through 
a district which had not been visited by a 
foreigner “within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant,” and the natives — as is always the 
case in out-of-the-way parts of China — were 
most anxious to see the stranger. Mr. Morri- 
son’s great trouble appears to have been with 
his maps, and this was especially the case 
where the provinces of Hunan and Kwang- 
tung meet. “The Chinese maps of this dis- 
trict,” he says, “are very incorrect, and some 
foreign maps are worse. The fact that along 
the north of Kwangtung there is a range of 
mountains, but that this range does not form 
the watershed, has been puzzling to geog- 
raphers. Ichang, which is on the south side 
of the pass, is still in Hunan, and is situated 
on the ae waters of an affluent of the North 
River of Kwangtung. This affluent runs in a 
narrow gorge through the range above re- 
ferred to.” The country through which Mr. 
Morrison passed on his journey presented 
many points of interest. Near Wuchang, on 
the right bank of the Yang-tsze, the land is 


low and subject to floods, but a short distance 
to the south it becomes undulating. A little 
to the west of Puki, on the borders of the 
great tea-districts, as elsewhere in Hunan, a 
large quantity of tea-oil is made; the plants 
from which the seeds are obtained grow about 
eight or nine feet high, and are more straggling 
than the tea-shrub, The Siang River, which 
flows through Hunan, Mr. Morrison found to 
be in some places nearly a mile broad ; but its 
usual width, when the water is low, is about 
one-third of a mile. At certain seasons ves- 
sels of considerable size are able to ascend as 
far as Changsha, the capital of the province 
of Hunan, which is a large and apparently 
prosperous place, Siangtan, a great trading- 
place further on, though only a third-class 
city, is larger than Changsha, and its popula- 
tion is estimated by the Chinese at one million, 
which, no doubt, is an exaggeration. In the 
neighborhood of the borders of Kwangtung 
the-‘country is bleak and uninteresting. The 
road over the Che Ling Pass, which is by no 
means steep, is crowded with traffic, tea-oil, 
tobacco, etc., going south; and salt and Can- 
ton goods going north. The absence of trees 
is very noticeable both in Hunan and Kwang- 
tung ; in the latter the traveller sees the hills 
‘or miles denuded of every tree, but in Hunan 
some attempts are being made at replanting. 
The part of Mr. Morrison’s journey which in- 
terested and astonished him most, was the 
examination of the coal-fields of Hunan and 
pasa ory but it was with very great diffi- 
culty that he obtained permission to visit one 
mine. He noticed that there, as in all Chinese 
mines, the great want was a good road, which 
seriously interferes with the output of coal. 
Nature. 
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